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CHAPTER I. 

P'e.fatory. 

TflE proposal to let the local affairs of Ireland 
be administered by an Irish Representative 
Assembly bas now 'corne to the front' for 
public discussion and parlialnentary sertie- 
ment. As usually hap1)ens with new or 
newly-revived political proposais, itis the 
subject of all sorts of misconccptions, ttence 
it may be of some use to state shortly what 
the proposal is, why itis considered reasonable, 
what practical advantages are expected from 
it, and what answers are suggested to thc 
objections raiscd against it. 
B 
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This bas been done already by Nr. 
M.P., and others, with an ability and tmtho- 
rity which I do hot posscss.* But, howevcr 
the proposal be disposed of, itis an important 
one, and ought to bc considcrcd from many 
points of view. Candid and iml»artial en- 
quircrs lnay likc to know how it looks from 
thc poit of view of a profcssional man living 
i an Irish provincial city, mindiug his own 
business, having o quarrel with anybody in 
Ireland or out of it, and whose only intcrcst 
in the marrer is, that 'hatcvcr is rcally best 
for all concerned should be done. 
' Tall' talk lnay, I thik, be advanta.geously 
omitted froln both sides of the discussion. 
Itis natural and excusable that Irishmen 
should solnctimcs write mgrily about Eng- 
land, and that Englishmen should sometimes 
w'ite scornfully about Ireland. But anger 
*See BIr. Bc's stutesmaulike brochure on Irish Federal- 
is» of which three editions have beeu published by Mr. 
:Falconer, of Dublin; the remarkably able and thoughtful 
series of articles from the pen of Mr. h[AGUIRE, bi.P., 'hich 
appeared in the Cork E»amier, and are now in course of re- 
publication ; also the eloquent and learned addresses ruade fo 
the Dublin Corporation, by ]Iessrs. O'NEI, DauI, 
BI.P., aud Professor Gt, LBRt, ITH, republished by the Home 
Government Association. 
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and scorn, however natural and excusable, are 
hot conducive to the usefifl discussion of 
weighty matters, to the clcar statemcnt of 
one's views, or to the fair appreciation of the 
views and arguments of others. Besides, if 
may be hoped that the rime for anger and 
seorn between reasonable Englishmen and 
Irishmen has passe& 'Byegones'may now 
be 'byegones.' No fair-minded Irishman can 
rail tobe touehed by the generous efforts 
whieh hlr. GIADSTOIE and most Englishmen 
worth eounting have reeently made to find 
out what is best for Ireland and to doit. No 
fair-minded Englishman ean tail to see the un- 
reasonableness of expeeting other people to 
think preeisely as he does, and denouneing any- 
body who differs as a knave or a fool. ' Cen- 
turies of not always ill-intentioned mistakes' 
may be, and ought tobe, forgiven by the nation 
that bas suffered them; but they should, at 
least, leave behind them a lesson of caution 
to the nation that has COmlnittcd them. I 
trust it is hot offensive to suggcst that those 
who bave admittedly ruade a series of dîsas= 
trous bhmdcrs in the past ought hot t.o be 
r2 
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overweeningly confident in dcaling with thc 
pl'escnt or thc fiture. 
I sec clcarly that with most Englishmen it 
needs an effmoE to considcr this question at 

all. The very l'aising it is eonsidered an 
impertinence, ahnost a treason. The stauneh- 
esg fi'iends of Ireland view it with alarln, 
eontelnpt, and indignation. They sa.y, in 

effect; '\re have gone with )-ou very fitr; 
we have sa.crifieed for you our own predilec- 
tions and given up our own wa,)-s ; we have 
let out lnost urg'ent politieal and social busi- 
ness wait in order to attend fo yours; we 
bave tried with a.ll out strength to do you 
justice at last ; we will do still lnore for )ou 
if 3"ou will only let us: but this proposal of 
I-Iome Governlnent for Ireland is utterlv unrea.- 
sonable. It is ehildish ; it is dangerous; it is 
"wild ;" it is ungratefitl ; it is bad foryoul'selves, 
is bad for us; it is Fenianism, Communism, 
Ultramontanisln. We ealmot even discuss it ; 
out only answer to it is; "No !"' For this 
state of feeling I have a real deferenee. :bien 
and journals speak and write thus who by 
their past serviees to us have earned the right 
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to speak and write bluntly. Itis quite pro- 
bable t.hat if I occupied thcir point of 
I would be disposcd to think and writc in 
thc saine straîn. But, howcvcr so disposed 
lnight be, I aih quitc certain I would do that 
which I now rcspectfully ask cvcry fidr-minded 
English readcr of thesc pages to do, namcly, 
to put asidc all such preconceptions as lïmch 
as possible, to shal¢c off thc trammcls of 
routiac, and fo considcr thc question on its 
mcrits, without passion and without prcjudicc. 
If is hOt gcncrally considered wise, or even 
dignified, fo refuse to hear argument. 'Star 
pro ratione voluntas' is not ordinarily deemed 
fo be a maxim of truc statcsmanship or of 
sound political philosophy. James Il. was 
fond of declaring that ho would hOt discuss ; 
but the result was not satistictory ri'oto his 
point of view. 
After ail, nearly every great reform, when 
first proposed, was considcred rcpulsive, chi- 
merical, almost treasonable, and was declared 
by lnany eminent persons to be quite outside 
the pale of discussions. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, Municipal Reform, Free Trade, the 
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Church Dsestablishmcnt, thc Land-law Re- 
form : cch of thcse was at first dcemed tobe 
thc ' crotchet' of a fcw foolish or dangcrous 
mcn, and thc cloak of somc ru]nous ' ism;' 
was denounced by Parliamcnt, by the press, 
and by the country for ye¢rs ; but bcing, in 
the mMn, right, and bcing, in thc main, 
honcstly l»romotcd, got on as we know; came 
to bc cloqucntly ad'ocatcd from the very 
muistcrial bcnches whcnce it had 1)ecn indg- 
nmtly dcnounced or mcrcilcssly ' chaffcd ;' 
came tobe ably plctdcd for n the vcry jour- 
nMs that at first refused even to discuss it; 
was voted by great lnajorities, and with 
tulnultuous cheers, i the very Legislature 
where it had long been considered ahnost a 
jest: until at length the 'crotchet' of the 
few became, with the asscnt of lnost reason- 
able peolfle , the law of the land, and wht 
was once looked on as dangerous to social 
order, was found tobe a true safe-guard to 
the State. It wofld be rash to predict that 
the Itome lflc proposal will run the saine 
course. But it would be hot less rash to 
rcject vithout enquiry any political proposal 
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on the sole ground of its being at va,'iance 
with prcconceivcd ideas. The truc fi'icnd of 
social order is he who fiuds out and tries to 
advance wht is really best for society, whe- 
ther it be novel or accustomed, vulgar or 
thshionable. 
It is to fellow-Irishmen, however, this plea 
is ehiefly addressed. I suppose if we, Irish- 
men, all agreed on the desirableness of the 
proposed change it would soon be ruade. 
But, as usual, we are very £tr indeed from 
being agreed. A few able, thoughtful, and 
distinguished men of various ereeds, classes, 
and parties, have ruade the proposal. I 
has had eonsiderable influence. It has lnade 
some way at the hustings: it seems likely 
to lnake mueh more way. It has nmde 
still more iml»ortant way in the minds of 
quiet non-politieal people all over the country. 
Calln, sensible, elem'-headed lnen are inelining 
towards it from all sides, all ranks, and all 
ereeds. Most of the leading Irish journals 
have deelared for it. So have the principal 
Irish municipal bodies. It has moved the 
popular mind lnore than any politieal pro- 
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posal for a quarter of a centul T. Nevertheless, 
the lnost eminent, the most representative, and 
the most distinguished Irishmen of all classcs 
still reserve their adhesion toit. I honour 
thcir prudent and mmfly reservc. Ireland 
would, indeed, bc unfit to manage its own 
affairs if its leading mcn did hot examine so 
impoloEant a proposal with the vol T kecnest 
scrutiny and the very coo]cst circumsl)cction. 
Noth]ng is more l)crsonally cowardly, nothing 
is more nationally 1)erilous, than the surrcnder 
of rem opinions to thc evcr-shifting re(luire- 
lnents of popular fecling'. In public afikirs, as 
in private, there is often rem virtue and real 
courage in saying ' No.' I do not ask any 
man to say ' Yes" to this proposa.1 until he 
has given it the fullest consideration, and 
unless he be convinced, after reviewing the 
whole matter as a shrewd and sensible man 
would view a mattcr of importance in his 
own private aflkirs, that it is rcally desirablc 
for all concerned. I vcnture to hope that the 
following pages may suggest something in 
fitvour of sueh a conclusion. 



CHAPTER I. 

T]te l'ro2osal. 

THE Il'OpOS,'tl in question, as authoritttively 
statcd by the Ho; GOVEVENT ASSOCLTOU, 
iS, in effect, this: tlmt the intcrlm] affùrs of 
h'cland be regultted by an Irish Ptrliament, 
consisting of thc Queen, Lords, and Commons 
of Irelmd : tll Iml)crial affairs, ,nd all tlmt 
relates to thc Colonies, Foreign St,tes, and the 
common interests of the Empire continuing 
to be regulted by the hnperi,l Pal'li,mcnt, 
in which (but only on Iml)erial questions) 
Ireland would continue to be represented. 
The ide, at the bottom of this proposal is 
the dcsirableness of finding some safe middlc 
course betwee sepm'ation on thc one hand, 
and over-centr,lization on the other. It is 
clearly undesirable to scparate politically two 
countries which are so early associated geo- 
graphically, .o closely connected socially, with 
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so many common intercsts commercially and 
internationally. It is no less clcarly undcsir- 
ablc that one country should virtnally control 
the domcstic affiùrs of anothcr country, whosc 
genius, likîngs, and dislikings it, confessedly, 
does hot undcrstand, to whose business it, 
admittcdly, has hot tmc to attend, and whose 
nat]onM lift the vcry cxistcnce of such do- 
mcstic control necessarily stunts and emas- 
culatcs. The HoME GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 
says in cflbct : Hcrc is a statcsmanlikc nfiddle- 

course, a wise adaptation of consfitutional 
prineiples to actual fitcfs. Let fhere be a 
dMsion of lcgislative and executîve labour. 

Let an Irish Assembly manage exclusively 
Irish aflkirs: let the Imperial Parliament 
eontilme to manage all that relates to the 
Empire at large. Petain every gamrantee for 
the real and effective unity of the Empire; 
but let Gl'eat Britain and Irdand eaeh trans- 
aet its own private business as eaeh deems 
best. Let both neighbours combine for every 
neighbourly purpose, and pull together, if 
need be, against the test of the world as good 
neighbours should ; but let eaeh give up, once 
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for all, the arrogant and mischicvous prctcn- 
sion of lording it over the hcmoEhstonc and 
dietating the domestie ceonomy of thc other. 
Thus will bc eombined National frccdom with 
hnpcrial strength. 
Such is the proposal in question: and 
sueh is its ' idée lnère.' 
Its dctails must neeessarily be mattcrs of 
subscqucnt adjustlnent. :In the ordcr ofcvery 
well-regulated discussion thc prineiple eomes 
first, the details aftcrwards. If thc prineiple 
vere once adopted the dctails would eome 

to be settled betwccn the 
parties in both countries. 
fo be mueh real diffieulty 

best heads of all 
There ought not 
in settling theln. 

Preeedents abound in history and in the 
aetual life of many of the greatest of existing 
eomnmnities. A good preeedent was put on 
out own statute book only four years ago 
(30 Vie., C. III.) Eminent statesmen and 
great jurists of various ages and nations have 
thought over every point long ago. Still it 
is reasonable that some advoeate of the 
present proposal should sketeh out some sueh 
details. This has been well done by Nf. 
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BUTT, M.P., himself u jurst of eminent rank.* 
Thc HOME (OVERNMENT ASSOCIATION, while 
dec]ining to plcdgc itsclf to detai]s, has for- 
mally sanctioned Mr. B(:TT'S suggcstions. The 
following is a summary of them : 
As fo thc Crown : it is not proposed to 
affect its prcrogatives at ail. The only 
change would be that in exclusively h'ish 
matters it wouhl bc guided by the advice of 
an Irish Parliament, and an Irish Ministl T. 
I ail other aflltil's it wonhl continue, as at 
preseut, to be guided by the adviee of the 
llnperial Legislatul'e. 
As fo the hnpel'ial Parliament : it would 
continue fo have preeisely the sa.me suprelne 
powcrs that it now possesses over all Imperial 
affairs : just as eolnpletely as if no Irish Par- 
liament existed. Ifs jm'isdietion would 
inelude eve W international transaction; all 
relations with foreign st.ates : ail questions of 
peaee and var: the governlnent of the colo- 
nies : the a«'my, navy, and all that relates to 
the defenee and stability of the Empire : eon- 
trol of the hnperial eustonls and general 
 lr&l kçderdism. Dublin : FMconer. ôrd Ed. 
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tradc regulations : eontrol of expcnditurc and 
supplics for all Imperial pro'poses : power to 
levy generM taxation for sueh purposes: 
charge of the publie dcbt and the Imperial 
Civil List: and sovereign power within t.hc 
limits of its attributions over individual eiti- 
zens of both eountrics. But it should be 
scttlcd beforchand in what prol)OloE.ion Ircland 
should eontribute to such cxpcnditurc : with 
what share of the publie debt it is fairly 
ehargcable : whrt part of thc Imperial Civil 
List it should pay; and tax«tion should be 
adjusted, hot only as to mnount but as to 
lnodc, in sueh a lmmncr that its burdcn would 
be equitably distl'ibutcd throughout every 
part in thc Unitcd Kingdom. Of course, 
Ireland would continue to be rcprcsented in 
the Imperial Pm'liament on Imperial ques- 
tions; but on these only. For all Irai)cricri 
purposes the two eountries would continue to 
be an ' Ulfited Kingdoln,' and to eonstitute in._ 
the rime of othcr nations ont Imperial Stat.e.I_/' 
As to the Irish Parliament : it would hayon..\ 
\. 
supreme eontrol of thc intcrnal afftil's of Ii'c- 
land. just as if uo Imperia] Parliament existe& 
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Its jursdcton vould includc every excln- 
s]vely Irsh ntercst: cdncation, agriculture, 
commerce, manuitcturcs, lml)lc works, courts 
ofjusticc, magistracy, public railways, post 
office, corporations, Tand juries, and cvcry 
othcr dctail of IrM business aud Irish na- 
tiolml lift. If deemed desira.ble, howcver, 
it might be ammged that the establishment 
of any religious «seendaney, or the alteration 
of the Aets whieh settled Irish property in 
the reign of Chm'les II., should be 1)laeed 
beyond its jurisdietion. It would be eom- 
posed of the Sovereign, Lords, and Çommons 
of Ireland. The sovereignty of both King- 
dolns would continue, and would be deelared, 
to be indissolubly united. The Honse of 
Peers would eonsist of all Irish peel's whose 
peel'ages date ri'oto betbre thc Union (per- 
lllttnellt absentees being olnitted,) and sueh 
othel',S as the Queen might eall to the Upper 
Couneil of the Nation. The House of Coin- 
nions lniglit eonsist of representatives of the 
eounty eonstitueneies, of the ehief eities, of 
all towns with populations exeeeding three 
thousand, of smaller towns grouped like the 



Scotch burghs, of the universities, of the 
College of Physiei'ms, &c., so as to eftbet et 
really popular representation, and tt the 
sune rime secure to property md intelligence 
their just weig'ht ,nd influence. The fi'm- 
chise mig'ht be as tt present. Voting would 
probably be best by ballot. In respeet of ,11 
exclusively Irish interests the Irish Pavlia- 
ment, so constituted, vould l'auk, act, tmd 
rule as the Parliament of an indcpendcnt 
Nation. 
But how pre'ent the eltshing of the.e two 
co-ordintte jurisdictious ? [r. BuT does not 
make aly suggestion on this poilt. It would 
doubtless be a problem of difficult.v and re- 
quire grave ultimate consideration. It etn- 
hot, however, be impossible fol" the g'enius 
and statesmauship of both kingdoms fo solve 
a problem that has been successfidly solved 
in nearly every age of the Wol'ld's histolT, 
and in nearly eve T region of civilized liI. 
I suggest the solution that has worked so 
well elsewhere, namely : strict definitions of 
the limits of both juvisdictions, and a Supreme 
Curt.. independent of both, fo interpret and 
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maintain such dcfinitions. Thus internal 
fi'eedom and Iml)crial unity bave, (with one 
mcmorable cxcel)tion,) bcen reconciled in 
America; and thus i Austro-Hungary the 
jurisdiction of thc Hungar]m Landtag bas 
bccn a(ljustcd with that of the Iml)erial 
Rcichsrath. 
Such, tlmn, is thc l»rOl)osal, in princil)lc 
md in dcta.il. 
Vc sh«dl 1)rocccd to considcr whether it be 
rcasonal)le or um'easonal)le, advantageous or 
disadvantagcous, aml wheher the bflance of 
arguments bc for or against it. But, belote 
doing so, let us clear away some obvios 
errors ri'oto the path of discussion. 
In the first l»lace, I submit tlmt it is ob- 
viously crroncous to suggest that the 1)roposal 
is a vague or unintclligiblc one. It is per- 
fcctly clear and dcfinite, and (luite abundant 
in detail. Nothing more dcfinte or dctailed 
is possible--excel)t the Bill embodying it for 
parliamcntury discussion. This, I suppose, 
will be ready when the occasion arries. 
In the ncxt place, I submit that it is obvi- 
ously erroneos to describe the proposal a.s 
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one for separation, or its advocates as Sepa- 
ratists. The 1)rescrvation of thc real and 
effective political unity of the Empre is one 
of its two prinlary and essential constitu- 
ents. Vhether it would really conduce 
to such unity, or be prejudicial to if, is 
a matter for discussion. ]3ut to sa.y that 
it is  proposal for SCl,araton is, I submit, to 
commit an error, and to raise  fal,se issue. 
No one ealls the _Sttcs of Ameriea (where the 
proposed systcm prevails,) separate States- 
they are, 
when separation was 1,roposed, 'c know how 
vitfl the diflbl'cncc was considercd. Federtl 
union i one thing- Sel,ration is quite 
another thing. 11o good can corne of con- 
fising, in lmglmge or in thought, two 
things so absolutely difl'erent. It will facili- 
tate useful discussion if this be kept in 
mind. I read every dy able and eloquent 
arguments based Oll the supposition that 
this proposal is one for separation, l[ost 
of those arguments are hot only able and 
eloquent, but frue and usefifl. They are, 
however, as irrelevant to the proposal of thc 
C 
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I-[OME GOVERNMEST ASSOCIATION aS if they 
wel'c m'gUlncnts al)out ENCKE'S cornet or the 
Darwinian theory. 
Again" I subln]t that it is an obv]ous 
error to dCScl'ibc thc lwoposal as colnmunistic, 
or revolutionary. Of COUl'Sçangry md un- 
serulmlous people will say wlmtever suits the 
retaper or thc eonvenienee of the moment. 
Vith sueh dislmtants I have nothing to do; 
I address only tlmse who wish to be just, and 
to eonduet a momcntous eontroversy in a 
cautions, and eoneiliatory spMt. These will 
readily adlnit that to apply sueh langnage to 
sueh a proposal is to abuse language. The 
proposal eontains no one eharaeteristie of eom- 
munism. It violates no one lWilmiple of the 
constitution. It ailns, (whether rightly or 
wrongly is to be seen,) at the eonstitutional 
prevention of over-eentralization, that social 
malady apart ri'oto whieh eolnmunism is 
seareely ever round. 
But it is said that there is an ' mïière- 
pensée :' that this apparently reasonable and 
moderate proposal is but the eloak of some 
deep eomlnunistie design, the outwork be- 
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neath which traitors plot against the common 
wcal. This objection, howcvcr, would rcducc 
thc debatc from a discussion of principlcs to 
a discussion of persons. 3Iorcover, it imposes 
011 whocvcr raiscs it the obligation of justify- 
ing it. It is hot a light thing to make such 
gll accusation ag'ainst known and responsible 
men, members of Pal'liament, grave eeelesi- 
asties of both Churehes, well known journal- 
ists, eminent lawyers, landed proprietors, 
leading merehants, and presidents of great 
eolnmereial institutions. In eomlnon fidruess, 
we must hold the aeeusation to be false until 
it is proved. For my.self, I know it to be 
tltlse and incapable of proof. It is hot merely 
fiflse: to any one who knows the men it is 
eomieMly false. Olle cannot think of it 
without smiling. It reminds one of the 
timlous diseoveries that 3If. DSI..EL is ehief 
of the Carbonari, and that Mr. GL,USTOXffs 
objeet in life is a Cm'dinal's hat. 
But it is said that the advoeates of Home 
I{ule are tools; that nameless traitors lurk 
behind them; that they are the uneonseious 
instruments of a malign eonspiraey whose 
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ends they do hot know, and if ¢ley knew 
wouhl hatc; that they are waifs of ¢]e great 
flood of Dcmocracy wh]ch is ridng in all 
hmds and thrcatcns to engulf all civlTa¢on. 
To this I answcr that it is impossible to 
argue with vague apprehedons. In every 
agc of the world, in every social phase, in 
every man's individual litb, there are risks 
and dangers to be eneountered. These 
dangers demand eireumspeetion, prudence, 
shrewdness, forethought. By all means 
exercise such qualities in dealing with the 
matter in hand. Provide against every real 
danger. Serutinise every aetual eireumstanee. 
But do not ask us to tremble before babyid 
bogies, or shiver with the dread of unknown 
evils. There is danger in dealing with a 
moving steam-engine ; but the most danger- 
ous thing you ean do respeeting it is to sit 
on the valve. 
Lastly : I submit it is an obvious error to 
refise to eonsider a politieal proposal until ail 
ifs advoeates are eompletely ag-eed on it, 
and all its adherents express themselves 
about it with the soundest statesmanlike 
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discretion and lu the finest literary state. 
:No political proposal would ever bc ripc for 
discussion if these tests were necessary. IEEL 
would have rcfuscd to rcform the corn laws 
until thc Chartist leaders had become recon- 
ciled with thc Whig Dukcs. GL.STOZ'E 
would havc refiscd religious equality until 
tllc ' lcvellcl's up' had scttlcd with thc 
' levellers do .vn. No one would evcr have 
apl)roached a scttlcment of thc land question 
in face of the nlultiIiu'ious tlleorics of 1869-- 
theories which rangcd ri'oto slight modifica- 
tions of stamp dutics to wholcsalc confisca- 
tion. The advocates of every proposal ncccs- 
sarily differ in character, in pl'inciple, in points 
of view, in lnatters of taste. All we can 
fairly ask is tha: which in the present case we 
have got, namcly, a definite proposal ri'oto an 
authorised body. 
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CI[AI'TER III. 

Is it R«ason.blc ? 

Ix discussing any 1)(,litical prol)osal therc 
are two things to bc considered: first, ifs 
thcovetical SOuldcss, or, as pCol)le say, ifs 
rcas(mal)lclCSS ; sec(md, ifs ])ractical advan- 
tages or disadvaltagcs. Iu this chapter wc 
slmll eonsider the proposal in its theoretieal 
aSl)eet. 
A 1)olitieal 1)rol)oal may be said to be 
theovetieally souud (1) when it is sueh as an 
iml)artial man of eommon sense wouhl 
l)rOve of for dealig with the faets of the 
case; (2) when it is sueh as politieal philo- 
sophy pvesevibes for dealing with sueh a state 
of fitets ; and (3) when it is sueh as historieal 
expevienee shows works well in sueh a state 
of faets. 
Let us apply these three tests to the prescrit 
prc)posal. 
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But, first, what are the itcts ? They arc 
so iluniliar to us that any statement of thcm 
must ap1)ear trite. Ncvcrthelcss, it will be 
iltr from waste of time to set thcm down here 
plainly ami impm'tially as any intelligent 
strangcr, (let me SUl)pose thc Ba,oo 
SER, if I may be permitted tlfis liberty with 
the distinguished gentleman's naine,) might 
set them down in his note-book. Let us try 
to 'see oursels as others sec us.' 
Great Britain and Ireland (CI'a Sx 
might note) arc two ishmds lying ncar cach 
other in the Western Ocean. Both ishmds 
taken together constitute the home of a vast 
and fitmous Empire whose power is felt in 
all hmds, and whose children bave phmted 
great colonies Oll evcry continent. They m'e 
separated from thc rest of the world, at one 
side by 'a melancholy ocean,' at the othcr 
side by a ' stl'cak of silver sea.' They are 
separated fi'om each other by fi'om thirty to 
a hundred toiles of stormy water. The in- 
habitants of both islands, with fexv exccp- 
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tions, spcak the saine language, rcad the 
smnc literature, and posscss the samc insti- 
tutions. Tics of kinsl@, of friedship, and 
of association arc hmmncrablc betwcen them. 
The commercial interests of both islands are 
ncarly identical. Botl arc inhabitcd by thc 
samc raccs, but in difibrcnt proportions : Çclts 
1)l-cdominating in Ircbmd, Saxons and Nor- 
nms in Grcat Bl'itain. Catholicity and Pro- 
tcstmtism ln'Cvail in both, but in diflbrent 
prol)ol'tions: in rc]and the fi,rlner pro- 

domilmting, in 
Grcat Britain 
lllOl'O polmlous ; 

(h'eat ll'itain the latter. 
is ranch larger and mueh 
but Ireland is larger than 

mmy indcl)cldent kingdolns, and constitutcs 
in itsclf a great, polmlous , and fi'uitful country. 
In many respeets the Irish eomlmmity is like 
t.hat of the sister island  in many respeets it 
is unlike. Historieally, Ireland is the elder- 
it was a eivilised and fimmus nation while 
Engbmd was a remote and bm'barous Roman 
province. But English power, skill, and 
culture afterwards reversed the balance ; and 
for many eenturies Great Britain has been 
rieh, prosperous, and free, while Ireland has 
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been poor, miserable, and subjeet. 
these eenturies Egland always 

25 
During 
asscrted, 

more or less suecessfifily, its domination  Ire- 
land always struggled, more or less unsue- 
eessfifily, for its indel)endenee and individual 
life. RODEICK O'Co-'ou, Ht'o O'NEILL, 
OWEN OE O'NEILL, SARSFIELD, EIMETT, and 
FITZGERALD, O'CONNELL and Davis, are all 
heroes of the smne story. 1172, 1642, 1782, 
1800, 1803, 1829, 1844, 1848 are all epoehs 
of the saine struggle. For six hundred years 
Ireland had a national legislative assembly, 
more or less fi'ee, of its own. About seventy 
. 1   
years a.go the influence of t'ea Britain, 
exerted in a malmer and by expedients 
whieh all admit to be indêfensible, abolished 
the Irish Assembly, and extingnished the 
individual existence of Ireland as a nation. 
Sinee then both islands have been ruled on 
the supposition that they were one homo- 
geneous country, and Ireland ' Vest Britain.' 
From some cause this experiment of com- 
pletely eentralised rule has hot proved satis- 
fimtory to either island. The two eolnmuni- 
ries lmve hot been fised into one- they do 
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hot seem likcly so tobe fused. Ircland scnds a 
contingent of rcprcscntativcs to thc hnpcrial 
Parlimncut in London ; but this contingent 
is ncccssarily dividcd in tsclf, and is wact- 
cally outnumbered and overl)owered by the 
rcprcscntativcs of Grcat Britain. The rcsult 
is that Great Britain virtually rules Ireland, 
nominatcs hcr administrators, dccides on 
cvery dctail of hcr internal lire, and every law 
of her social and l»olitical existence. All that 
tire rcl)rcsenttivcs of ]rish national wishcs 
van do is to ' chariot with successive minis- 

trics, buying concessions a.t olle rime with 
rotes given at anothcr time.' At first Great 
Britain ruled Ii'eland cry badly indced: 
seltishly, ignorantly, and earclessly. British 
intcrests, rcal or supposed, British wishes, 

rcasonablc or foolish, British laws, suitablc or 
unsuitalle, were tbreed on the subjcet country. 
Lattcrly, undcr 3[r. GLaDSWO'E'S generous 
leadership, Great Britain has been trying hard 
to rule Ireland well. For this purpose it has 
ruade great efforts, long studios, and some 
sacrifices. But, somehow, it does hot ' hit it 
off.' Englishmcn are eontinually deelaring 
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that thcy ' cannot undcrstand Ircland.' 
Irishmen arc continually coml)laining of 
England. There are al)parently unalterablc 
moral diffcrcnces bctwecn thc two countrics. 
What one likes the other dislikes. They arc 
scarccly evcr h accord about an)thing. 
Morcover, the Irish, howevcr thcy may diffcr 
amongst themsclvcs, havc many sympathics 
in common: thcy gcncrally gloT in thc 
nmnc of Ircland ; most of thcm are disposed 
to grumblc at having all cffcctual control of 
thcir own domcstic afikil's takcn from thcm, 
and dislikc to be governcd by another com- 
munity, whcther if govcrn wcll or ill, whcthcr 
it bc well-intcntioncd or ill-intentioned; 
some of them arc every now and again 
makiug eflbrts, oeeasionally wise, geuerally 
foolish, to gct the eontrol of their own 
affairs. The desire of national fi'eedom and 
the hopc of it never lcft the national hcart. 
It oeeasionally rises to patriotism. It often 
sinks into rowdyism. But it is nearly alwa),s 
there--a vehement, deep-seatcd, wide-spread, 
apparently indestructible national instinct, 
underlying cvery agitation, outliviug eveçv 
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concession, flttshing in the eye, flushing in 
the check of most Iri,shmen and women, rieh 
and poor, edueated and ignorant, Catholie and 
thotestnt, of Celtie deseent and of Stxon 
deseent. Popular speakers know well, and 
have known it any thne these seventy years, 
tlmt if they want l'etlly to more any great 
1,opuhtr audience in Irelald, they ean on]y 
do so by striking this ehord. Finally, the 
Briti,sh Pu'lia.ment bas got overwhehned 
with all sorts of work--Eng'hsh, Seoteh, 
Irish, Indian, Ameriean, Austrtlhtn, politieal, 
social, international, edueational, finaneial, 
commercial, military, navtl, legal--insomueh 
that it has arrived ata legislative ' ehoke ' or 
' deadloek ;' its members are overtaxed 
almost b«yond endurance; the most urgent 
hnperial business--business ahnost of liië 
and death to individuals and to the Empire 
has to be po,stponed for wmt of time to 
attend to it; a.nd some division of legisktive 
labour appears tobe indispensable if the pub- 
lie work is tobe done at all, and both islands 
saved ri'oto the hsastels that inevittbly 
await negleet, confusion, and preeipitaney. 
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Such îs the state of things which botlt 
Englishmen and ]l'ishmcn haro, for all out 
sakes, to look in the fitcc, and which in 
tïtct is causing allrehensiol to prndent and 
thoughtfill people in both eountries. 
Now, I sublnit, that any ilnl>al'titl and in- 
telligent l>erson (suppose the B:anoo CnttEn 
SE:,) if asked to suggest a remedy fol" this 
sttte of things, might l'eaSolmbly su<,',,'oe+._:, as a 
lnatter of eOlnl]On sense and eOlnlnO] busi- 
ness, the very prol>osal whieh the Ho:m Go- 
VF,N:E:T ASSOC.ON have lnade. He might 
sav in eftbet: discontinue this unsueeessfifl 
CXl>crilnent of over-eentralization, whieh is 
only a reeent experilnent at best- seek no fur- 
ther to treat as abso]utcly homogeneous two 
eolnmunities whieh are thus geographieally, 
soeially, and historieally distinct ; let there be 
a division of legislative labour; relieve the 
]lnperial Parliament of the lnanagelnent of 
]rish interna.1 affairs; let an ]rish asselnbly 
look to these ; let eaeh country manage for 
itself what eOleel'ns itself on])'; let both 
manage in a eommon asselnblv what eoneerns 
both eollcetively. Thus healthy national as- 
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1)irations will be satisficd ; and the ' dcadlock' 
of ImperiE1 business prcvcntcd. Thus will 
desirablc mcan be found bctwccn thc sel)ara- 
tion of two countriçs which have so mauy 
tcrcsts in commou, and thc ovcr-ccntralization 
which ]ms bccn found to work so badly for both. 
Surcly, if thc' spectacles of routine' bc laid 
asidc a littlc, and this pl'Oposal looked at im- 
1)m'tia]ly md natmïtlly, it is hot so vcry' wild' 
or ihr-fetchcd atcr all. I submit that it is, on 
thc contrary, just what sound common sensc 
would dictatc for thc advantagc of all con- 
ccrncd, thc wclfiu'c both of Irclaud and Grcat 
Britain and the ultimate stability of the 
Empire. 

II. 

Connnon sense counts fi, r a great deal; 
but p¢flitical philosophy, whieh ought to be 
the quintessenee of eommon sense as applied 
to politieal affairs, eounts for a great deal 
more. It is unwise to approaeh this question 
as if it were something new, as if the eireum- 
stanees were unpreeedented, or as if the way 
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of dealing with such eireumstanees had never 
belote been cOn, ldeed. I need seareelv l'e- 
mind any seholar tha.t this question is nea.rlv 
' as old as the hills :' that the state of fiets wc 
havc been eonsidering is of fi'equent oeeur- 
renee; and tlmt the mode of dcaling with it 
has engaged tire heads of the best politieal 
thinkers ri'oto THXLES to CAI,IIOVN. 'l'Oll thc 
eal'liest eivilised times until now, and now lu 
some of thc gl'eatest eountries of the world, 
we find eommuaities so unitcd by eireum- 
stanees of geographieal position, of race, of 
commercial interests, and of civil institutions, 
that it is their interest to be joined in a 
eommon state, vct so distinct in internal 
structure, habitudes, and eharaetcl'isties, or so 
separated by physieal boundarics and national 
idiosyneraeies, as to tender it desirablc that 
eaeh should retain thenm.nagement of its own 
domestie affairs, and impraetieable to fisc 
them into onehomogeneous eommunity. To 
suit this st, ate of faets a politieal system was 
devised two thousand years ago, and has 
sinec been perfeeted by many a wise states- 
mau in many a titmous ,tatc. It is known, 
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tcchnically, as the Compositc Systcm, or 
deralsm ; by Gcrman wrtcrs as 
Like evm T political system, it suits only the 
state of tcts for which it was dcviscd. To 
a.pply it to any othcr statc of facts, (as was 
sancly attcml)tcd n France last year,)]s to 
misapply it. Indced, more than most systcms, 
it nccds caution h application. To what 
state of çaets does it apl)ly ? Let Mr. FREE- 
MAN, the distinguishcd historian of the system, 
answcr; and wc a.re the saler to takc hs answer 
becausc it is given without rcfercnee to Ire- 
land, and becmse his opinion, as expressed 
in anothcr place, would appcar fo bc adverse 
fo Irish claires. ' Thc Federal System,' 
[r. FnEE. , ' requires a sucient degree of 
community in origin, or feeling, or interest, to 
allow thc mcmbers to work togcther u l) to a 
certain point. It requircs that thcre should 
hot 1)c that pcrfcct dcgrce of conmmnity, or 
rather idcntity, which allows the membcrs to 
be fised together for a.ll purposes. Vhen there 
is no conmmnity at all Fedcralism is inap- 
propriate : fle cities or States had bctter re- 
main wholly independent. Vhen eommu- 



nity rises into identity Federalism is equally 
inappropriate ; the cities or states had better 
both sink into the counties of a kingdoln. 
But in the intermediate set ofeircumstances . . 
Federalism is the true solvent. t gives as 
much union as the members need, and hot 
more than they need.'* Such is the canon of 
fitness for Federal Govermnent which the 
historian of Federalism lavs down; and he is 
in substantial accord with every great autho- 
rity on the subjeet. But it is evident that 
the English language eould not smnmarise 
svith lnore neatness the very state of faets we 
bave been eonsidering. Ours is preeisely 
'the interlnediate set of eireulnstanees' for 
whieh politieal philosol»hy preseribes Fede- 
ralism as ' the truc solvent ;' and Fedenlism 
is preeisely what the HOtE GOVEXET 
ASSOCIATION proposes for that sta.te of fiets. 
I submit, therefore, that itis not the Federal 
proposal that needs tobe justified in the face 
of science : it is the resistanee toit that needs 
sueh justification. 
As to the existing system, I know not what 
* Hist. Fo& Got, t., vol. i. p. lag. 
D 
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scientific defence can be made for it. If it 
worked wcll it might bejustified, like any other 
well-working anomaly ; but, fiùling this apo- 
logy, it ]las none. It dcfcats that which 
GuzoT's cclebratêd maxiln dcclares tobe the 
spccial end and sole'raison d'&re' of re- 
presentative government, nmncly, that the 
pcoplc should have the constant direction and 
effeetual eontrol of their own government, 
and should be ruled, hot aeeording to abstraet 
pl'ineiples, but aeeording fo the wants gene- 
rated by their own speeial eiremnstanees. It 
violates the fimdamental politieo-philosophie 
prineiple that every organised soeiety has 
a right to freedom in handling its own 
domestie affairs. It thils by the first eriterion 
of good government, riz. : the degree in 
whieh it tends to inerease the suln of good 
qualities in the governed, beeause itis only 
by exereising some degree of self-government 
that a eOlnlnunity gains politieal expe- 
rienee, toleranee, and self-eontrol. It is a 
elem- ease of over-eentralization, beeause it 
aires at foreing a system suitable only for a 
holnogeneous eommunity on two eommunities 



which are clearly not honmgeneous, and be- 
ca.use its practical result is thc subjcction of 
thc domestic affairs of one distinct, idiosyn- 
cratic, and ancient community to thc 
nagement of another community which, ad- 
mittedly, does hot understand thcsc afl]tirs and 
bas nbt rime to attend to them, vhich, con- 
fessedly, has fiilcd to managc flmm to thc 
sa.tisfimtion of anyone concerned, and whose 
interfcrence in thesc domestic affairs a.t all 
notoriously at variance with the deepe,t 
national instincts of thc sulject people. 

III. 

But thoughtful and cautious enquirers will 
be slow to adopt an important politieal pro- 
posal, even though it appear to be what 
impartiM eommon sense would suggcst and 
sound politieal philosophy preseribe for the 
state of faets in question. Sueh an enqnirer 
would still pause and ask, Vas this plm tl"ied 
elsewhere ? If so, where ? How did it work ? 
The abundanee of the evidenee in fa.rouf of 
the Federal proposal, eonsidered from this point 
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of vicw, constitutes the only (iculty in deal- 
ing with it in a paper likc this. To answer 
fidly wouhl bc to rccapitulatc somc of the no- 
blcst pages in thc history of the worhl. As 
it is wc can only takc  fcw instances, and 
indicatc thc gcneral rcsults. 
In ancicnt rimes the most conspicuous 
examplc of t]c Fcdcral system was the fa- 
mous Achaian Lea.gue. So dear was local 
]egislative and administrative fi-ee(lom to the 
Helh, nie mind, that in ' the golden prime' 
of Greeee eal'])  every great eity was a state, 
and nearly every state was absolutely inde- 
pendent. But when Athens fell isolated states 
were too weak to withstand the power of 
Naeedonia. Then arose the need of eom- 
bining for all purposes of eommon defenee 
and general administration, without saerifieing 
the eontrol by eaeh eommunity of its own 
domestie affairs. This was aeeomplished 
by the Aehaian League. It enabled eaeh 
state to retain its legislative and adminis- 
trative independenee in all that eoneerned 
its own exelusive affairs ; but it massed them 
all for all eomlnon purposes into one eommon 
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state, with one common legislature, lna.gis- 
tracy, and army. Thc League was hot only 
successfifi in fififilling its original purposc, 
but it arrested Hellenic decadcnce for cen- 
turies, and gave to a large part of Grccce a 
' secoud summer' of peacc, fi'ccdom, aud 
orderly government.* 
Amongst many medioeval cxamplcs, let us 
take that of thc Unitcd Provinces of the 
2qctherlands. ttere was another case whcre 
it was ncccssary that scvcral statcs should 
stand as olle for all co111111Oll 1)ul'poses, alld 
yet imprac¢icable that all shouhl be fiscd into 
a homogeneous and eentralised state. Thc 
problem was easily, wisely, and successfilly 
solved by the Federal arrangement. The 
sturdy states combined for evel')- purpose for 
which combination was usefifi. In the fice 
of Spain and the WOl'ld thcy cons¢ituted but 
one sovereign sate, with one army and adlni- 
nistration, under one sovereign authority ; but 
they continued dist.inct and free for all other 
purposes. There was no rude levelling of 
a See Freenmn, Hlsl. Fed. Goc., vol. i. GroLe's Hisl. Greece, 
vol. x. 
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]octl rights before a ccntrfi rule; no chm]sy 
c(ttbg of all coats to one pattern ; no haughty 
domimcc of ont commmfity o¥cr the home 
affil'S of another. Eacb sttte lived mder the 
domest.ic laws which loe but it had ruade. 
The m-ragement sueceeded. Thus united and 
ye thus ri'ce, the Netherlandel's hehl the sand- 
ba.flçs which their idtst'y ]md malle l'ieh 
ag'abst Spain whe Sl»ail was almos mistress 
,f the world. Th(,y 1,rosperel long al we]l. 
['leir wealth was the el'y of kbgs. Th«eir flag 
was borne 1,ra'elx" age aRer age on set ad 
l«md.* 8Ul»lnerged l»y the Freneh l{e¥ohtion, 
cm a.tteil)t was nade to fise them into one 
eetralised state. Afler  brief trial, he expe- 
rinet fifiled. The comtl'y was separated into 
two bdel»edet l¢bgdoms. And now, in out 
own da.ys, sie of the leadbg statesmen of 
lotl ]i(loliS are eolsiderig the wisdom 
of resumbg the F¢,de'al tic whieb worked so 
well in the old rimes, and 
oi]y to xerify, bu to a.tieipate, the prediction 
of Lax(; that 'thee two little star.es wou]d 
eOliie tog'et, ler agin ot 
* See Molley's t[,'.«t, g5,'ed ,tl-I«,!.,.. 
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narehy, 1)ut as iudepcndent states thderally 
united undcr one gcucral Govcrnmcnt.'* 
Switzcrland prcsents an instance of Fcdc- 
ralism, con]meliCing in the earlicst mcdia, val 
rimes, and lasting, svith varying cxtcnt and 
constitution, but with nearlv unbro](cn ordcr, 
to out own da) , wlicl it is as gallant, as 
1)rosperous, though hot as visc, as cvcr. 
Here is auothcr clcar case of 'a sucient 
degrce oi " comluuuity to allow the lucmbcrs 
to work togcthcr u l) to a CCl'tiu point' with- 
out ' that pcrfcct deçà'ce of community, or 
rathcr idetiW, which allows thc mcmbcrs 
to be fised togcthcr for all 1)url)oscs. ' Thc 
perils of their position fol'bade them being 
disunited. The diversity of their habits, 
religions, and custolns, rcndcred centralization 
impossible. Federalism proved to be ' the 
truc solvent.' It left each conmunity ff'ce to 
tonnage its own privatc aflfirs. It combined 
ail in one state for all conmon purposes.- 
The very troubles and dangers of the Swiss 
Federation are instructive. In the affair of 

* h,)tes of a T»'aveller, p. 25. 
J- Wheaton's Ide».»tatioal L«w, 75. 
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the Sondcrbund (1847) the central authority 
cncroachcd on cantonal indcpc,dencc by in- 
tcrmeddling with the domcstic cducational 
arrangements of certain statcs. Quite apart 
from the mcrits of thc particular question, it 
is now clcar that such intcrfcrcnce was 
violation of the Fcderal 1)act, and one of those 
successes which are worse than dcibats.* 
this 1)reset ycar the' Internationale,' defcated 
at Paris, lins turncd ifs attention to Switzer- 
land, and is labouring o follow u 1) the more- 
ment of i847 by an efl'ort for tle total aboli- 
ion of cantonal rights and the complcte 
centralization of Swiss instituions.- This is, 
of course, bcing firmly, and I trust, success- 
fitlly, resisted. Thus we find the Commune 
,striving for centralization, and the fi-iends of 
ordcr mainabing ' Home Rule.' 
The United States of America afibrd 
anothcr cxaml)le of the stccessfifl combina- 
tion of local self-governmcnt with hnperial 
mity. early a centmS ago a few remote 
and despised colonies set up for themsclves. 
Ve can still read in the qua;,nt pages of thc 
* Auare des Denv Mo»tcles 1850. 
 See ' InternaionMe Programme,' Times, Augus 30, 1871. 
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Federal[st how the able mon who fi'amed the 
American constitution ap1)roached their work ; 
with what amplitude of knowlcdgc, with 
what shrewd insight, with wlmt subtle dis- 
crimination. It was clcarly the interest of 
all the states to be one commonwealth. It 
was no lcss clcarly their intercst that each 
shouhl manage its own domcstic aflirs. 
Ignorant or violent politicians would bave 
disrcgardcd one or othcr of thcsc eal'dinal 
requiremcuts ; but these sound and sagacious 
statcsmeu accepted and rcconcilcd thcm 
both.* Each statc was lcft frec in what 
concerned itself only; all xvere ruade su[cct 
to a common power in whatcver conccl'ncd 
all collectivcly. I need hot dwell on the 
result. The American politîcal s)'stcm, like 
all 1)olitical systems, has its dcfccts, its 1)erils, 
and its abuses ; but no reasonable critîc will 
contend that its advantages, successes, and 
safeguards do not incalculabls" outwcigh thcm. 
Under it these few remote and desp[sed 
colonies bave grown into the vcry greatest 
community of modern rimes. Its ve abuses 
* ederallst, Nos. 0, 21, &c. 'Articles of Confederation,' 
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gcncrally arisc (as in thc case of the New 
York fi'auds *), hot out of the svstem itsclf, 
but out of divergences fi'om it. Thc se- 
cession grcw out of such a divergence; 
and the tremendous effort by which the 
union was restored shows that, in Ameriea at 
least,' Home Rule' docs tot 'mean separa- 
tion.' Nay, if we are to bclieve thc shrewdest 
and most 1)hilosophieal of all eritics of the 
Alncriean constitution, itis becEse of I-Iolne 
Rule that scparation is ilnl)ossible. 'In 
great eentralized states,' says 5[. » TocQun- 
VlU.i.:, ' thc legislator is obliged to impart a 
eharaeter of uniforlnity to the laws whieh 
does not always sanction the diversity of 
eustoms aud of distriets, md the population is 
obliged to conform to the exig'eneies of legisla- 
tion sinee legislation ealmot adapt itself to 
the exigeneies of the polmlation. This is the 
eause of endless trouble. But this disadvan- 
rage does hot exist in Federations. itis 
iml)ossible to imagine how lnueh the division 
of legislative labour eontributes to the well- 
being of eaeh of the states whieh eompose 
0* See t'all Mdl Gazclte, Sept. 27, 1871. 
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the union. In thcsc small comnmnitics, 
which arc noyer agitatcd by the desirc of 
aggrandizement or the cares of sclf-dcfencc, 
all public aut]mrity and ]Mvatc cncrgy arc 
employcd on intcrnal amclioration . . and 
the American citizen defends thc union, ho- 
cause in dcfcnding it hc defends the incrcascd 
prosperity and fi'ecdom of his own district.'* 
3[ay it not be worth considcring whcthc such 
' silken cords of love' and such strong bonds 
of intcrcst might hot be lctter safcguards for 
thc Impcrial unity of thesc kingdoms than 
thc m'tifieial tramlnels ofunsuitablc ecntraliza- 
tion, or the al»prchcnsions with which the 
strcngoE.h of one comnmnity inspires the weak- 
ness of the other ? 
Sweden and Norway supply mother illus- 
tration. In 181-t it was clearly dcsil'able 
that both eountries should be united : it was 
no less elcar that they werc hot suffieiently 
identieal to be fised together for all pul'poses. 
What to do ? Separate ? That would have 
been ruin. Centralise? That would bave 
been impractieable. Sacrifice Norwegian in- 
 1Vm_ocrati,, c, Am,:r/,t»e, c. vii. pp. i6-7. 
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dcpcndence to Swedish domnance ? Tlmt 
would hot lmve been tolcrated. Combine for 
common 1)urposcs, but rctain intcrnal inde- 
1)cndcncc ? This was donc, and the ar- 
rangcment has provcd both permanent and 
bcacficia].* 
The Austro-Hungarian arrangement is a 
rcccnt casc. For ncar]y a hundred years 
Austri had bccn striving to convert the 
scvcral statcs of thc Empire into one centra- 
]ised commun]ty, and, in partcnlar, to make 
Hungarian institutions give way to Gcrman 
rule. This efi[rt bas been made with the utmost 
force, persistcnee, and perseveranee by Kaiser 
after Kaiscr, by statcsman aer statesman, 
gcneration aftcr gcncration. It resulted in 
nothing but local disaffeetion and Imperial 
wcakness. After thc stern lesson lem'ned at 
Sadowa it was eomplctely givcn up. The 
eiehstag, or National Hungm'ian Pafliament, 
was rcstored, and given supreme eontrol of 
all thc domestie affairs of Hungary. Impe- 
rial affairs were eonfided to an Imperial As- 
sembly in which Hungary is duly represented. 
* See Laing's Trarels in rway. 
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Of course no one can prophesy what will be 
the ultilnate rcsult. But everv obscrvcr tes- 
tifies that hithcrto the change bas been 
most bencficial. ' Before 1867,' savs a.n able 
and well informed writer in the Q«trtcrly 
Review, 'Hungary was a diseontented pro- 
rince kept in order bv Gerlnan troops : it is 
now the most eontented and patriotie part of 
the Empire.' * 
Still more reeently, Prince Bis«tK and his 
astute eolleagues have given an unexpeeted 
adhesion fo the Federal prineiple in fi'aming 
the new Inperial German Constitution. It 
is hot indeed a true B«tdesstaSt, but itis 
mueh nearer toit than its predeeessor the 
ooEh German Confederation. Eaeh state 
preserves a large portion of its autonomy ; all 
are represented in the B«desrath, or Impe- 
rial Federal Assembly. So respeetful are 
even these iron eonquerors of the rights 
of subordinate eommunities, so eautious to 
avoid the error of eoereing all tolie on 
the Proerustes bed of one eentralised sys- 

* See Art. ' Austria since Sadowa,' Quarterly iReview, July, 
1871. 
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tem, that it is cxprcssly provided that the 
representatives of ont community arc hot to 
vote on what concerns only thc domestic 
affairs of another eonmlunity.* 
hl the discussion of this matter it seems to 
be ahnost forgotten that the pl'ineiple of 
Federalism has been repeatcdly and expressly 
aecepted by the Imperial l'arliament, and is 
now at work satisttctorily in various parts 
of the Qucen's dominions. ]3ut sueh is the 
fact. ' It is now a fixcd prlnciple,' says Mr. 
)[LL, ' of t]te poliey of Great Britain, pro- 
fessed in tbeory and faithfiflly adhered to in 
practiee, that lier colonies of European race 
should eqnally with the parent country pos- 
sess the fifilest measure of internal self-go- 
vernment.. Eaeh is govcrned by its own 
legislature and exeeutive, and has fifil control 
over its own aflalrs. - Nor is the self-govcrn- 
ment nominal mere]y. ' Itis,' as 3If. 3[LL 
says, ' f, fithfifily adhcred to in praetice.' ' The 
veto of the Crown and of Pal'liament, though 
nominally reserved, is on]y exercised, (and that 
« Ve»fassu 9 des Dentschen Reicles, Art. xiii. 
] Mill's RepreseM«tive Gove»»»e,t, p. 131. 
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very rarely,) on questions which coneern thc 
Empire and not solely the partieular eolony. 
13ritish Ministcrs ahnost invariably respect 
the indepcndcnee of the local lcgislaturcs.'* 
Thus, in his eelebrated New Zealand despateh 
of March 1869, Lord GRANVILLE'S argulncnt 
is exprcssly bascd on thc principlc that an 
independent people shoul,1 1)c lcff to manage 
ifs own affairs, and tlmt thc authority of 
its Govcrmncnt should hot 1)c interfercd with. 
Nor is this all. Thc Bl'itish 3Iinisters and 
the ImperiM Pm'liamcnt have lately favourcd 
thc princil)le , that colonies should hot only be 
sclf-governed, but should forln Fedcral ar- 
rangements betwcen themselvcs. Last session 
Parlialnent was diseussing a project for the 
Federation of the Leeward Ilands, proposed 
by Sir BENJ.3IIN PIRE, one of the most expe- 
rieneed Colanial servants of the Crown. Last 
yeal" letters patent were issued by Her 3iajesty, 
appointing the Honourable G:tvaN Dv and 
others Royal Commissioners, to eonsider and 
report on the neeessity of a Federal union of 
the Anstralian Colonies. In 1867, a eomplete 

Ibid. p. 
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scheme of Federation and Itome Rule was 
passed through Parliament for the British 
North Alnerican Provinces, and the rights and 
jurisdictions of central and provincial legisla- 
tures wcrc milmtcly discriminated by statute. æ 
This systcm has workcd cxccllently. Each 
province manages its own domcstic affairs: 
whatevcr is of common interest to all is 
cntrustcd to the action of a ccntral legisla- 
tion. ' Thc immediate effcct' (says a well 
known writer in thc Co[cl)Or(«ry Rev[ew) 
' bas been fo faeilitate the settlement of 
questions whieh were previously sources of 
angry reeriminaton. In the province of 
Quebee, a legMature representing an enor- 
mous]y exeessive eonstitueney of Roman 
Catholies, eoneeded to the Protestant mino- 
rity what probably they never wodd have 
yielded when Upper and Lower Cnada were 
united under one Govermnent. Eaeh legs- 
lature, relieved of the more general subjeets 
of legisltion and debate, is now vigorously 
pursuing the poliey of development, extending 
edueation, promoting eolonization, roads and 
railways, and encourag'ing immigration.'ç 
* 30 Vie. c. III.  Cotemp,»'ary R,'riew, Jan. 1871. 
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knows how Canadian loyalty rc- 
Canadian freedom : how an Irish 

' rebel' of 1848 became a itithfifl Minister of 
the Crown ; and how thc vencl'able 
vohmtecred to fight for the unity of thc 
Empire. 
The Channel Islands and thc Islc of Man 
supply illustrations of self-governmeut recon- 
ciled with British Impcrial unity of a £tr more 
ancient and still more intcresting and in- 
structive character. By race, religion, and 
geographical position, (as Mr. ML points 
out,) Guernsey and Jersey bclong lcss to Great 
Britain than to France. Their possession by 
France would have lnade them fearfifl thorns 
in the side of Great Britain. How bave they 
been reconciled ? 13y forced ccntralization ? 
By rough and clumsy over-ruling of their 
distinctive w,ys, rights, habits, and interests ? 
By contemptuous disregard of their claires 
to self-government ? By being told that 
they were merely English counties ? bot at 
all. Their internal affairs are ahnost ex- 
empted from English statute-law. They 
are Mlowed complete control over these 
E 
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cffairs; they manage them we]]; their trade 
flourishcs; thcir agriculturM system is a 
modcl ; thcir peoplc ,rc content ; and Impe- 

rial unity lins no stauneher fi'iends in the 
Queen's dominions. Still more striking is 
thc case of Man. Hcrc is an island of little 

more than fiffy thousand inhabitants, lying in 
the very heart of thc Irish Sec. Like Ireland, 
it is gcographieally distiuet ri'oto Great Bri- 
tain. Like Ireland, its population is ehiefly 
of Celtic orig'in. Like Ireland, it was for- 
merly indepcndent, but gradually fell under 
the dolninance of its big neighbour. Like 
Ireland, it has distinctive ways, habits, clin- 
factor, intcrcsts, and rights. Like Ireland, it 
was for eenturies more or less hostile to Great 
]3riain. Like Ircland, it elaimed distinct 
indcpcndent existence. Likc Irebmd, its 
possession by any forelgn power would be 
almost tttM to the Empire. How has a 
' modus vivcndi' been established ? Vhy is 
if that one never hears of 'the 3Ianx ques- 
tion ?' Vhy is a brecth of disloyalty never 
herd ri'oto the Isle of Man ? Beeause in 
dealing with it Great Britain bas  aeted with 
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sound common sense, with statesmanlike 
maguauimty, in accordance wth politico- 
1)hilosophic priuciplcs and with thc wmts «md 
ways of the human hcart. It did hot attcmpt 
to oven'idc Manx ri'hts. It dd hot lmgh to 
scorn Manx claires to Scl)arate civil existence. 
It did hot treat as homogeneous that which 
was dstinct. It did hot clumsily and bhm- 
dering]y force ccntralzat]on whcrc ccntraliza- 
tion was nappropriatc. It did thc contrarv 
of all thcse. It left Man its individual cvl 
existence, its ancicnt local Par]amcnt, and fifll 
control over its own nternM affars, l[m is 
govcrncd by its owu laws ruade by the thrcc 
Estates of its own slc.* 
It may be objectcd that hot one of thcsc 
cases s precisely the same as that now undcr 
discussion. I submit that this objection is 
untemble. :No case in history is prccisely 
the same as auy other case. It may as well 
be objectcd to the results of medcM expe- 
rence that no man's constitution is precisely 
the saine as any other man's. For that mat- 
ter, scarcely anything is precisely the saine as 
* See Thwai%e's Isle of Ma», p. 54. 
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anything elsc. If this olection wcre to be 
hcld good, history would bc worthlcss, expe- 
ricnce uscless. But it is hot so. Honcst, 
ca.rncst, and paticnt cnquircrs will study the 
past as guidanee for thc fiture, and find the 
truc poillts of identity underlyig diversities. 
In all the instances we bave been eonsidering 
there will be found sueh points of identity 
with eaeh otlwr and with the relative eireum- 
st.anees of Great Britain and Ireland. Iii ail 
there will be found fo bave been a elear need 
of union fir eOlnlnon purposes. In ail there 
will be round to have been equally elear 
obst, aeles to eomplete eentralization. And 
in ail the reasonable requirements of Imperial 
unity werc reeoneiled with the reasonable 
requirements of local fi'eedom by the ve U 
system with whieh it is now proposed to meet 
the saine requirements here. 
I eannot eonelude this section without quot- 
ing the weightyjudgment in whieh the aeutest 
and nmst thoughtful observer ofmodern politi- 
cal systems sums up his opinion on the subjeet : 
and I beg my reader to note with what 
eurious exaetness the results of Mr. Lax's 
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experience tally with thosc of Mr. FREEIIAN'S 
,.,s "," says 
philosophical cnquirics. ' V]cc,_omm, 
h[l'. LAING, ' thc rights tmd advantages of onc 
mass of population, their prosperity, industry, 
wcll-bcing, propcrty, national benefits of soil, 
situation and climate, their lllanners, lan- 
guagc, religion, nationality in spirit or preju- 
dice, are set asidc and sacrificed to tho,e of 
another nmss . thc 1)rinciplc (»f Fedel'al- 
ism secms a morc natural and just prhwiplc 
of gcneral govcnmmnt, thcol'ctically con- 
sidcred, tlmn this tbl'ccd ccntralization. No 
rights or advantagcs of any of thc parts arc 
sacrificed in Fcderalism, for nothing is cen- 
tralised but what is nccessary tbr thc external 
detbncc, satbty, and wclihrc of all thc parts. 
The 1)cculiar intcrnal wcltltrc of cach part 
according to ifs own pcculiar intcrnal circum- 
stanccs, 1)hysical and lnoral, according to its 
own political idiosyncracy, is in ifs own 
kecping, in its own interlml legislativc and 
administrativc powcrs. As civiliz«ttion, pcacc, 
and industry acquire an influence in the 
affairs of nmnkind . the superiority of 
this system will probably be acknowledged 
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by ail eivili,sed populations... Nature for- 
bids by the unalterablc diflbrcnces of soil, 
clilnatc, situation, ttll(l natural adva.ntages, 
or by the equally unalterable moral dif- 
tbrences bctwccn peoplc and pcoplc, that one 
government can equally serve all, be equally 
suited to promote the utlnost good of ail. 
l?ederali,sm involves a 1)l'ilmilde more akin to 
natural, ri'ce, ami benefieial legMatiol . 
appears more reasomfl)le and suitable to the 
well-being of society, and appears to be that 
toward,s which eiviliscd and educated soeiety 
is lmturally tending.'* 

I now conclude my observations on the 
theoretical aspect of the present proposal. 
/ts praetieal advantages may or nmy not be 
doubtfifl : these we shall eon,sider in the next 
ehapter. Praetieal diffieulties may or may not 
outweigh all theoretieal advantages; this we 
shall eonsider in a subsequent ehapter. But 
I submit that, looking only to the theory of 
the marrer, reviewing the train of thought 
we have been eon,side,-ing, and the various 
" ¥ot«s of a 515"a«eller, pp. 25, 26, 27. 
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other trains of thought of vhich we have only 
suggested the commencemcnts, the conviction 
vill gradually gain force in honcst, open, and 
vell-balanced lninds, that, thcorctically at 
least, the proposal of the Hom GOVV, aMFT 
Assoc.vro is sound mM rcasonablc. I 
submit that the more gravcly, acutc]y, and 
sobel'ly thc mattcr is considcrcd the more 
such a conviction will grmv. Vhcn two 
islands are unitcd by many ries and have nlany 
interests in eomlnon, yet are geographieally, 
historically, soeially, and aetually distinct 
and diflbrent, eommon scnse would say: 
combine for what is of eolmnon interest; 
manage separately what only eoncerns eaeh 
individuMly; never eease to hold hands 
together against the xvorld, but let neither 
ever try to lord it over the domestie affail's 
of the other; eo-operate in everything for 
whieh eo-operation is useful, but do not 
blindly and elulnsily insist that one eom- 
nmnity must wem" the social garments and 
work by the politieal machinery in tended for 
another and quite different eommunity ; be 
assured that between nations, as between men, 
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true md lasting union can exist on]y on the 
undcrstanding that cach rcslcct thc indi- 
viduality of thc othcr. Vhen  lcgMa- 
tivc cxpcrhncnt has bccn tricd for scventy 
ycars and ]ms hot workcd to thc satstction 
of any onc conccrncd, t s rime to considcr 
hct]mr t may. hot bc advantageously 
modificd. Vhcrc you lmvc cvdcncc in 
every page of the ldtol'y of six hundred 
)cm's, and fi'esh evidenee in nearly every 
morning's newspaper, that there is a deep- 
seated instinct of nationalit.y in the innlost 
hearts of a people, eolmnon sense wouhl say- 
respect that instinct ; do hot persist in rub- 
bing against the grain ; sec wlmt you tan do 
to reeoncile a feeling so natural and so 
liealtly with Imperial requirements, and 
make it the fi'ieml, hot the foe, of the Com- 
monwealth. Vhen a legislative assembly 
is notoriously worked allnost beyond en- 
durance, and yet is obliged to negleet the 
most urgent matters, edueational, soeia.1, 
naval, and military,matters that eoneern the 
inmost lit of the populationnatters that 
eoneern its external strength and the verv 
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continuity of its cxistcncccommon-scnse 
would sy- dividc thc labour; do hot, likc 
somc arrogant and fissy heads of commercial 
houses, insist on doing eveD'body's business; 
permit what eoneel'nS h'cland exclusivcly to 
be managed by h'ishmen. I submit that 
these dictates of common-sensc are rati- 
fied by thc plainest canons and the ripcst 
results of politico-l,hilosophic cnquiry ; that 
the very systcm proposcd is prcciscly thc ont 
whid political philosophy prescribes as' thc 
truc solvent' tbr the very case in hand ; the 
,s namely, where bctwcen countrics therc 
is 'a sueient degrce of eommuniy in origin 
or tbeling or intercst to allow the 8everal 
members to work together up to a certain 
point,' and yet 'hot tlmt perfeet degree of 
eommunity, or rather identity, whieh allows 
the several members fo be fused together 
ail purposes.' There nmy be praetieal reasons 
why in this case the emmns of politieal 
philosophy 8hould be disregarded; bu in 
this case, for 8ome reason or tbr no reason, 
we are disregarding them, and persisting in 
ubstituting tbr the system whieh in 8ueh a 
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case politcal 1)hilosophy recommends a sys- 
tem which it condcmns. Lastly: is it hot 
difiicult to rcflcct on thc ast number of 
instances in which out I)roblcm has bccn 
satisfactorily solvcd, and )-et pcrsist in main- 
taining that for us it is iusolublc; that all 
the wit, wisdom, and sagacity of thcse two 
grcat and famous Mands are inadcquate to 
iind for thcm any satisfictory ' modus vi- 
vendi'; that if we are hot to sink into 
Seylla we must fall into Charybdis ; that for 
us there is no middle-term between a brutal 
separation and a no less brutal eentralization ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VItat Practical Adt'ad¢«ges are e«ected 
.from it ? 

THEORETICALLY, then, it seems clear that the 
proposed systcm is thc right onc. Let us 
now considcr its practical aspect. Thcories, 
it may be said, arc good in thcir way; but 
politics are matters of practical cxpcdicncy, 
and we should like to have pltinly statcd 
what practical advantages are expectcd to be 
derived fi'om it. 
This is a perfectly fitir question, yet I con- 
ccive it might rcceive a pel'tbctly fitir answer 
in threc short scntences from one of 3Ir. 
GIAh'T DUFF'S thoughtfifl and well-intbrmed 
Elgin Speec]es:' First li,stcn,' says 3Ir. DUFF, 
'to the teachings of science and philosophy. 
Thon work out the results painfiflly and 
slowly. This is the only true practicality.'* 

 ElgSt S2eeches , p. 260. 
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If, as the co,sidcrations in ¢he last chapter 
would indicate, this 1)rol)osal be ¢heorctically 
rigM., wc may be assurcd that it will hot 
provc t.o bc pract.ically wrong. 
In (me of Mr. M.tTItEW AmXOL)'s able 
papers (,n 'Libcrty and Authorit.y,' he eluci- 
da.tes, wifl his own charmilg pcrspicuity, the 
too-much-forgot.tcn tl'uth that 1)olitical institu- 
tiOlS of all kids are but picccs of machinery 
for Wol'ldng out tle public welfire. Now, 
if i. "W,l']i,g out out public wclfire we htve 
bcca cmploying a political machinery which 
common sconse, political 1)hilosol)hy, and ex- 
pcricnce provc to bc Ulsuitablc, is it nccessary 
to dcmostratc in dctail the advantage of 
rcctit)ing our error, and getting the right 
machile instcad of the wrong one ? 
If a competct man of busincss vere some- 
how SUl)Crscdcd iii t.llc management of his 
aflitirs bya committee of good-naturcd but 
somewhat SUl)crcilious and very bsy neigh- 
[,ours, would it. be nccessary to demonstrate 
in detail the practical advantage of lctting 
him lnind his own b(silessbusiness vhich 
no one could understand so well, in which no 
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one eould feel so deep an interest, as him- 
self ? 
But let us look into the matter more closelv. 
If there be any one thing about which it 
is safe to say that all the civilised world and 
all political thinkers are agreed, it is that, 
ordinarily speaking, a community gcts on 
better whcn it manages its own affairs, than 
when those ail'airs are nmnagcd fi»r it by an- 
other COmlnunity, just as, ordinarily speak- 
ing, a man gets on better whcn he has the 
nanag'ement of his own affhil's, thau when ho 
is in bondage or tutclage fo any one else. 
This thought underlies all the praises of civil 
liberty that ever vere said or sung. It is, 
beyond doubt, a truc thought. Unless the 
COlnmunity or the nmn be mad thcy know 
their own business better than anvone else can 
know if. Unless they be utter incapables, they 
will do it better than anvone else can do if. 
Unless they be sneaks, they will fcel as an 
intolerable grievance the pretension of anv- 
one else fo supersede them in if. Keep a 
man in such bondage or tutelage, and you 
will nmke hiln a milksop ; all inventiveness, 
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a.ll brightness of genius, all force of character, 
a.ll aspiration to achicvcmcnt will die out in 
him; no such man evcr docs any rcal good 
for himsclf or anvone elsc. Keep u coin- 
munity in such bondagc and tutelage, and 
you cmasculat.e it for all good purposes and 
put it iii ' the xV¢qly of temptation ' to all bad 
ocs ; public spirit, self-reliance, self-eontrol, 
sê]f-knowlcdgc, nationM fitith, national hope, 
national c]m.rity will dccline; no such com- 
munity prospcrs, or evcr yct rca]]y prospered 
sinee tlm world begm. But this is just the 
position of thc commmity which lires withi 
thc four seas of Ireland. A large, intelligent 
community, gcographica]ly, ]istorically, and 
actually distinct, itis denied the management 
of its own af/airs. These arc virtually man- 
aged for it by Great Britain. It has a voice 
in their management, no more. The practi- 
cM control and ultimate government of the 
domcstic concerns of Ireland test, hot with 
the Irish community, but with the com- 
munity that lires in the neighbouring island, 
or its representatives. The results which 
genera]ly follow so objectionable al arrange- 



ment have followed here. Hov can a calm 
and candid enquirer resist the conclusion tiret 
it would be dcsirablc to revot to he narre'al 
order of things, and rcsore o this distinct, 
ancienS, and idosyncraic comnmnity the 
conrol of its domcsic affairs ? Unlcss al] 
the world, and all political fldnkcrs, and all 
saacmus observers, and all orators and 1)ocs, 
ha'e uttcrly dcceived tlcmscl-cs as o lc 
pracical ad'auagcosncss of civil liberty, 
this restoration must be attendcd with thc 
political advantages which ordinarily follow 
the possession of such liberty. I submt that 
this considcration alone is sucicnt answcr to 
the question at t.he hcad of this chai)ter. To 
a eOlnlnunity, as fo a man, rational libert.y is 
 r 0  
the first of practical a(lx autages. Vithout 
it energy flags, enterprise fails, strength de- 
clines, life itself decays. 
So fitr for principle : tm'n now to dctails. 
The more we examine them the elcarer the 
marrer becomcs. 
I suppose it will be adlnitted that for thc 
efficient transaction of any legislative or 
administrative business there is one thing 



indisputa[dy neees,qa3", riz. TI3IE. Ecn in 
thcse high-prcssurc davs we cannot escape 
ri'oto tht old-fhshioned rcquircmcnt. As 
Ir. Buucn latcly put it, lcgislators can no 
more pass measurcs without rime, than the 
Israclitcs could make bricks witl)out straw. 
A lcgislator or administrator can 'ork only 
a certain numbcr of hours in the da- or 
night, and can attend fo thcm cfficiently only 
by taking them one by one. But if there be 
any subjeet on whieh it may be sai(l that all 
1)olitieal parties just now agree, if is that the 
]-[ouse of Colnmons has hot rime to do all 
the business thrown upon it. ¢earl)- ever) 
lea(ling stf, te.man hCts ealled attention to this. 
So has netrls-every leading organ of publie 
opinion. Nearly e'ery ministerial speeeh 
eontains an a.pology, sometimes qtfite  pa- 
thetie one, for urgent natioml 1)usiness left 
un(lone beeause of there hot being rime to do 
it. Grave thinkers hold that Parliamentary 
Government itself has arrive(l at  erisis in 
eonsequenee of this pra.etiel diffieulty. It is 
deseribe(l as a sta.te of' ehronie ehoke,' of 
ineessantly reeurring'deg(l-loek.' It results 
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hot only in total neglect of some of the most 
urgent social and political questions--ques- 
tions of lift and death to individuals, and to 
the Empire itsclf--but lu the hasty, con- 
fused, and irregular trettment of such as are 
dealt with. As to Irish qucstious, thcy were 
for years, one might say for gcncrations, 
scarccly attcnded to at all. Vith rare exccp- 
tions, a ' mere Irish' question was considcred 
a bore, to be laughed off, or countcd out, or 
dcalt with in slipshod official fashion. In 
later years the hnperial Pm'liamcnt applied 
itself to two grcat Irish questims with an 
cnergy, a generosity, and  zcal which if 
would be dishonour to tbrget or depreeiate. 
While this was being done the most urgcnt 
English, Scotch, Indian, and hnperial busi- 
ness was necessarily neglected. Being done, 
the deferred questions naturally and properly 
claimed parliamentary attention. Thus Irish 
business has been again shelved. Parliament 
cannot be always at h'ish business: yet Irish 
business aLvays demands attention. The noble 
Chier Secretary had to withdraw evcn his Bill 
respecting Labourers' Dwelling-houses ; 
F 
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as thc Rcgistrar-General tclls us, lmlf-a-mil- 
lion of Irish men and womcn, the men and 
womcn who rcal]y push the 1)lough and wield 
thc sicklc, arc lcft 
MOT tcrmcd 'huts of ont room which au 
Esquhmmx would dcspisc.' ' During the last 
session,' says onc of the ablcst, if hot thc very 
ablcst, of ï[rish mcmbcrs,' thcrc werc many 
Irish ]ills ou thc papcr, and n scarcely a 
singlc hstauce did thosc corne bcfore the 
Housc until long after midnight, whilc 
various instances they were hustlcd through 
at two o'eloek, aye, and af three o'eloek in 
the morning! No wonder,' he bitterly adds, 
' that laws rushed through their different stages 
with a preeipitaney whieh preeludes the pos- 
sibility of adequate eonsideration should be 
afterwards a puzzle to lawyers and an evil 
to the eommunity.'* Now, in the naine of 
eommon sense and right reason, what is the 
objeet of eontinuing , system so ineonve- 
nient to everybody eoneerned, and fi'aught 
with sueh peril to both islands ? Why refuse 
to let local Irish business be transaeted by 
 lIr. llaguiro, M.P., in Cork Eaa»ffner, Oct. 17, 1871. 
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Irish men, who will, at least, have time to 
attend to it, aad who will have no other pub- 
lic business to attend to ? 
If therc be ont othcr l'cquircmcnt imlispu- 
tably necessary for the efficient trtmsaction of 
]egislttive business, it is KNOVLEDGE. All the 
talk in thc world--nay, all thc good inten- 
tions in the world, won't lnake u l) fi»r the 
want of it. Now, candidly spcaking, what 
does au ordinary English or Scotch melnber 
k,ow about Ireland ? Per]reps he does his 
best to fiud out about it ; hc has hettrd a 
of speeches, he has read scvcral bluc books, 
he has run over for a fortnight with introduc- 
tions to the leading gentry, and he has takc 
care also to bave a chat with the l»easants 
and to see what the l»riests are like ; but if h,- 
did hot happen to be a Member of Parlia- 
ment, who would really care a straw for his 
ol»inion on any local Irish question ? Who 
would be guided by his judgment in any 
practical detail of Irish life ? What is such 
dilettante hap-ha.zard information worth for 
practical purposes compared with the life-long 
acquaitance which every man bas with the 
2 
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affairs of his own community ? Vhy insist 
that such local affairs must bc administcred 
for the most part, and all really dceisive con- 
clusions respceting tbcm arrived at, bymen 
who, however intelligent and estimable, 
sem'eely anything alout these aNtirs, and who, 
mnongst a lmndred good qualities, are notori- 
ously defieient in the aptitude for realizing 
positions, appreeia.ting twts, and understand- 
ing feelings to whieh they are untîuniliar ? 
The bhmders eommitted by eminent English 
legislators and administra.tors, even in the 
very tol,ography of Ireland, are amongst the 
traditional jolies of ' the House.' These ma.y 
have been aeeidental, but it eannot be acci- 
dent that produees the honest, ruefifl, ever- 
reeurring eomplaint of English legislators 
that they eannot, fi»r the life of them, ' under- 
stand Ireland.' Why insist on their dealing 
with subjeets whieh they' emmot understand ?' 
The great authority of 3[r. 3IIL appears to 
be adverse to the proposal under discussion ; 
but it is Mr. }/]TILL himself who teaehes us tbat 
' it is always under great diffieulties, and vel T 
impeffeetly, that a country ean be governed 
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by foreigners, even when thcrc is no extrcmc 
disparity in habits and idcas bctwecn the 
rulcrs and the rulcd. Forcigncrs do hot fccl 
with the peol)le. Thcy cannot judge by the 
light in which a thing apl)ears to thcir own 
minds, or the manner in which it afibcts thcir 
tbelings, how it will aflbct the fcelings or 
apl)car to the minds of thc suIcct 1)olmlation. 
Vhat a native of thc countl)- of avcrage 
1)ractical ability knows as it werc by instinct 
they have to lcarn slow]y, and, after all, 
impcrfcctly, by study and cxpcricncc.'* 
Again: considcr all thc lcgislative and 
administrative work which remains to be done 
for Ireland, and whieh, under the present 
system, lnust be done, if donc at all, by men 
who bave hot rime t.o attend to it, who know 
seareely anything about it, and who eolnpltin 
tiret they 'eannot understand' it. To intelli- 
gent Irishmen there are tw things more 
strange than the often repeated demand: 
What are your ' grievanees ?' Civilid eom- 
munities generally deem deprivation of the 
eontrol of their own domestie affairs the 
* eTreseutative Gvrermnent, p. 185. 
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greatest of all 'grievanccs.' But suppose this 
werc hot so, is it hot a 'gricvance' that 
ncar]y al] the national lcgMativc work of 
thc country is lcft undone or lmt half done, 
that nearly cvcry national intcrest is ncglcctcd, 
that the national resourccs arc squandcrcd, 
that thc national wealtl, itcllcctual 
matcrial, is dircctcd into othcr chamcls, and 
that ncarly thc wholc of ]rish society fi'om 
top to bottom nccds to 1)e rcconstructcd? 
Every Irishman with his eyes ol2en knows 
that this is the aetual state of things ; but 
let us vel'it)- it by eonsidering the matter in 
detai!. 
Take the Agrieultural Interest. In a eoun- 
try almost exelusivelv agrieultural this is 
eeessaril" the main dependenee. In many 
countries, (as 3If. 3Iam:E points out,) it is 
eonsidered so importnt that the eare of it 
eonstitutes a speeial department of the state 
under a speeial ministry. In other eountries, 
(as Mr. TnOTOX points out,) great agrieul- 
tural eolleges are planted in every eity, and 
sehool of agriculture in every village. Vhat 
is thê condition of Irish agriculture? Let 
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the first authority on such subjects in Europe 
answcr. M. Lnoxcn  LaVEG'E tohl us a 
few years ago that 'lïmaghmtion s'efl'aie 
quand on essaie de mesm'er ce qui manque  
un pays dans cet Cat,'* and that it would 
takc 320,000,000/. to lmt h'id land into thc 
saine condition as that of othcr civiliscd 
countries. Things havc improved since; but 
thc ilnprovelnent is trivial COlnpared with 
what l'elnains tobe donc. And what has the 
legislature donc for Irish agriculture? Until 
last ycar it allowcd it to lmguish under a 
system whieh everybody llOV admits to have 
been indefensible, and it l'esisted with seol'n 
eve W attelnpt at lrform. It still leaves hall- 
a-million of labom'ers in ' huts of one rooln 
that an Esquinaux would despise.' If leaves 
drainage, the great requirement of Irish soil 
and elimate, ahnost undone. 'And whilst 
millions of the publie money are expended 
on other parts of the United Kingdom, those 
great works whieh only government eau deal 
with, sueh as the deepening of river-beds and 
the arterial drainage of large distriets, are 
" com rtr. de l'Awleerrc, p. 385. 
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ncarly altogethcr neglccted.'* Of ¢he ¢wenty 
millions of arable Irish acres it lcaves more 
¢han two-thirds cither hall tillcd or in pasture. 
If lcavcs over a million of Irish acrcs that are 
capablc of cultivation without any cultiva- 
tion whatevcr. It docs hot cffcctivcly pro- 
vide agricultural instruction. The vcry exist- 
ence of the l)l'escnt systeln ot' eentralised 
government draws tway fl'ODl Irish agTieul- 
turc thosc who ought fo bc its patrons and 
its chic. An h'ish ln'Opl'ictor like Lord 
]}.x'»o', living on his estates and applying 
himsclf fo thc advancemcnt of his tenantry, 
is an exception iudeed. The able organ of 
thc Conservatives in tlc south of Ireland 
the CorZ" Cosl[tt«t;on(though no favourer 
of Home Rule,) truly relis the reason. ' The 
effcct of ccutralization on this country,' it 
says, 'is gradually fo reduce us fo the con- 
dition of a mere outlying fitrm for the SUl)- 
ply of the Euglish markets As to all 
classes above the fiU'lning class there will be 
* Ireland, L, du-trial, Pol,'Ecal a,rd Social, by John icholas 
gIurphy, p. 91 (Longmans and Co.) :  repertory of reliable 
and mirably selected information which every student of the 
' Irish Question' shou]d bave in his library. 



less and lcss cvery year to tcmpt thcm to 
reside in Ircland. A few fltvourcd loealitics 
sueh as Dublin and Cork may resist the ten- 
dency tbr a longer or shortcr rime. and Bel- 
tst, owing fo it.s linen mmmt:aettre, will 
probably continue fo increase both in popu- 
lation and in wealth. But thesc are cxeep- 
tional cases: Dublin and Cork may hOt 
relnain exceptions long.'* Vould it hot be 
praetieally advantageous fo II'eland to check 
this cent«'alization, to give Irish proprictors 
their proper places in Irish nationM lire, 
fo get up a l'eal s)'steln of agrieultural 
struetion such as exists in most self-govcrned 
eomlnunities, and fo encourage Ii'i,shmel to 
consult together for the dcvclopment of Ii'ish 
resourees and the promotion of lrish agri- 
eultural intcrest.s ? 
Takc the Manufaet.uring Interest. What 
is ifs condition ? Except linen, porter, and 
whiskey, there are seareely any manufactories 
in Ireland. Ahnost all the manufaetured 
articles used in Ireland, save these, are 
British or tbreign produets. What has the 
" Cork Costit«tio, June 8, 1871. 
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]mperitl Lcgisbtture done for thc ]rish manu- 
itcturing intcrest? At first it ptssed laws 
to reprcss it; htving l'epealed those btws it 
ncglects it. In ncarly cvcry contincnttl 
country, as Lord I)EItBY latcly pointed out, 
thc sta.te lins institutcd, cndowcd, and ac- 
tivcly supcrintends t systcm of technical 
istruction ly which workmcn are gratui- 
tously tmght dmwing, modclling, c;trving, 
clcmistry, and mcchanics ; and to this state- 
aid his lordship attributes thc growiag supe 
l'iority of continental manuç¢tctorics. In 
France tbcrc is a school of teclmical art in 
cvcry important town. In Germany there is 
a complote system of tcchnical training ri'oto 
thc R«,lschulcn of the vill;ges to the Poly- 
technic Univcrsitics of ]3erli and Stuttgardt. 
In Vcst Flandcrs the state instructs yearly 
two t.housand boys in weaving. Gencva has 
immcnsc schools tbr teaching watchmaking. 
Thrifty, self-governed little Zurich maintains 
the best technical university in the 'orld, in 
which evcrything that is most valuable in the 
arts and manufactures of other countries is 
taught by the most competent teachers any- 
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where 1)rocurablc in thc best manner that 
experience can suggest, and with all thc aid 
that thc best matcrial al»l)lianccs can abrd. 
Steady, sclf-governed Vurtcmbcrg bas pro- 
vided within the last twenty )'ears ibr the 
technical instruction of thc population, (hot so 
large as that of Munster,) ont university, two 
collcgcs of thc first rank, and more tlmn a 
hundred high tntdc-schoo]s, aml has thus 
eonquered et place in the ri'ont tank of the 
malmçaeturing industry of the world.* Is 
there any country more in need of teehnieal 
instruction than Ireland ? Are there any 
people possessing lllOre aptitude for reeeiv- 
ing it, nore quiekness of intcliigence, more 
fineness of toueh, lllore sureness of hand, than 
out people? Yet in Ireland teehnieal in- 
struction is ahnost unklioWli. Even out 
little poplin manufaeturers cannot get any 
reasonablc thcility. ' We had great hopes,' 
sa)'s ail eminent poplin manufimturer, quoted 
by Mr. 3Iuvm, ' tlmt solne steps would bave 
* See, for further details, Nf. Seott Russell's important work 
on Nstematic EEec]dcal Educatio (Bradbm T and Evs). 
Also Ir. W. T. Thornton's admirable paper in the Corhill 
Mag«zice of September last. 
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becn taken by Govcrnment to redcem the 
promise of its prcdcccssors to establish an 
instit.utc of scicncc and art. othing can be 
lllOl'Ç injul'ious to every branch of art manu- 
tct.urc than the want of such an institute. 
Thc h'ish dcsigncr, admittcd to be brilliant 
and fertile in his imagination, finds his genius 
crampcd, 1)y bcing unablc to resort to such 
collections of al'tistic modcls as are so fi'ccly 
at thc disposal of the British and continental 
WOl'klllell.' * 
Take E(lueatlOlL 'hat is its condition 9 
Primary edueation is (lefeetive in principle 
md in pl'acticc. Iuterme(liate eclucatiol is 
entirely left to vohmtary enterprise anl is 
notoriously imperfeet.. University education 
lntty be said fo exist only for a fivoure(l few. 
In public we are assured that ail will be 
ruade right when our representatives pre- 
seut 'an united demand ;' as if the represen- 
tatives of any count  were ever 'united,' 
about an)'thiug! In private we are whis- 
pered that ail would be l'ig'ht only for the 
' Scotch members;' as if it were reasonable 
that ' Scotch members' should (tictate how 
 Irela«l, 5dstrial, Political ad Social, p. 4î. 
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Irishmen are to educate their own children ! 
Surely the rcmedy is to let those whom it 
concerns settlc the mattcr amongst them- 
selves. Those who prefcr to havc their chil- 
dren religiously edueated would be enabled 
to do so. Those who prefer the absence of 
religious instruction would be ri'ce to exer- 
cise their preference. A«I the whole comtry 
would receive the a.dvantages of the thorough 
edueational training whieh prevails in most 
self-governed eountries, and whieh is every 
day beeoming of more importance in ' the 
battle of life.' 
Take the Railway Interest. Vha.t a mud- 
dle! Five hundred direetors at cross pur- 
poses about sixty-six enterprises, that in 
England would be all managed bya single 
bore'd, and on the continent by a single offieial : 
high rates, low dividends, inferior accommo- 
dation, eonflieting time-talles, jarring in- 
terests, enormous parliamentary exl)enses , 
progress ahnost suspended before the work is 
half done, or the publie wants half supplied, 
remonstranee blandly bowed out with the 
assurance that the matter will be attended to 
as soon as ' the state of publie business' per- 
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toits; yct rive years ago the admission: 'I 
know of no method by which a boon could 
be conihrrcd on Ircland so comprehcnsive in 
its operations, so iml)m'tit], so ff'ce ff'on] the 
taint of suspicion of ministering to any par- 
tieular intercst or the vicws or eonvenienee of 
any lmrtieubtr elass, one aflç, eting the wholc 
polmlttion and all conditions without distinc- 
tion, md tlmt would be so universal in its 
eflbct, as thc botter development of the Rail- 
way System of Ireland.'* Mr. (l.asO'E is 
hot to bltme for hot having eonfen'ed the 
loon ho intcnded and appreeiated so well. 
He eannot attend to eveç'thing. The 'sttte 
of publie business' must undoubted]y be eon- 
sidered. But why hot refcr the matter to 
those who have t.ime to attend to it, who 
know all about it, and whose interest it is to 
set it right ? We know with what a eheap, 
orderly, well-paying, and well-worked system 
the little Belgian Parliament bas supplied 
tire little Belgian Kingdom, and how 
shrewdly every Swiss Canton secs affer its 
own railway interests. 
* Mr. Gladstone, on Mr. Gregory's Motion in 1866. 
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The Aberdeen j oke about. Irish fisheries has 
oeeasioned mueh comment. Af*er all, one 
should hot take 'au grand sérieux' a passing 
pleasantry. If Nr. GLaDSTOE had t.ime to 
look into the marrer, he would be the first 
to reet.ify an almost obvions rhetorieal slip. 
The faet is that Seotland, virtually eontrol- 
ling as an independent COlnmunity its OWll 
aNtirs, wisely and munifieently fostercd its 
fishery interests by sl)lendid grants, and that 
in Ireland, deprived ts it is of any effective 
eontrol of its own affairs, such interests were 
neglceted, and sueh grants l'efiscd. Our 
elcver Seoteh fi'iends might well smile at the 
eloquent Prelnier's eoml)liment to their ' self- 
relianee' if they remembercd that sinee 1800 
this self-relianee was supplclnented and deve- 
loped by state aid to the extent of one 
million and a quartcr pounds sterling ll:tOl'e 
than Irish fisheries reeeived for the saine 
period, and that at present close on sixtcen 
thonsand pounds is annually spent, by the state 
in the promotion of Seoteh fisheries, while 
Ireland does not reeeive quite one thousand 
pounds for the saine lmrpose ; that in Ireland, 
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notwithstanding rcitcratcd recommendations 
of Royal and Parliamentary commissions, 
grants, or even loans on good seeurity, to 
Irish fishcnncn are pereml)torily refised, and 
the provisions for advaneing monev for Irish 
piers md hm'bours are workcd iu sueh a 
niggardly and obstructive mamcr as to be 
ahnost valucless. The Irish Pm'liament of 
1782 was Iîu" ri'oin being a model institution ; 
but it lookcd well after this important Irish 
intcrest. In 1783 the Irish Housc of Coin- 
ruons voted 22,000/. tbr thc advaneement of 
Irish fi.,_heries. In every fishing village there 
still lingers the tradition of ante-union pros- 
perity. After the uniou, the Irish fisheries 
beeame allnost cxtinet. They are now being 
revired, but they eertainly want the judieious 
eneouragement whieh every self-governed 
state takes eare to render to so important a 
braneh of it.s national industry.* 
A self-governed eonmunity is generally on 
the alert, not Olllv to encourage old industries, 
but to develop new ones. Under the present 

 Sec Report of Select Committee on Irish Fisheries, 1867, p. 
806; also Report of Coast and Deep Sea Fisheries in Ireland, 
1 _70, p..3O. 
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system, this is ahnost as much negleeted in 
Ireland as it proba!ly is lu Tilnbuctoo. Thus 
istruction in flax culture is left., for the mo,st 
part, to private benevolence ; and the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco is positivcly forbidden. 
Irish legal affairs share the neglcct and 
confusion of most departlnents of the Irish 
public service. The Baukruptcy and In- 
solvcncy law has been in a muddle for years. 
Facilitics for land registratio and land 
transfcr, though requestcd by the leading 
proprictors and the most eminent judges, 
have been only impcrfectly aflbrded. The 
grand-jury system is in cofision. Even the 
system of recovery of smal] debts is full of 
practical anomtdics. Who is to set all this 
right ? What do Eng'lish or Scotch members 
know of these local matters ? When will the 
hnperial Parliament have time to considcr 
them at all, seeing that matters of the most 

urgent importance to the very existence of/.«_ 
England and of the Empire await settle-çÇ[[i 
ment ? 
As to professional lift, I mav be permitted ).x 
to quote the impartial testimony of the 
G 
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able Cork Conscrvative Journal above men- 
tioned:--'Thcre is hardly an inçellectual 
profession in Ireland which is hot ttt tbis 
moment thrcatcncd with extinction from the 
ccntralizing mania. Thc medical profession 
was thrcatencd a fcw months ago by Mr. 
BUCE'S Bill, which would have compelled 
cvcry future mcdical practitioner in Ircland 
to obtaiu his dîplom at an examination in 
:London, and would have tended powerfully, 
though indircctIy, to compcl our mcdical 
students to rcccive their vhole educatiou 
therc. This Bill is hot withdrawn, but only 
dcferred. Thc candidates for cmploymcnt in 
thc civil service of Indi are all examined in 
London, and itis with 1)rivate grindcrs in 
:London that the bulk of Irish students receive 
their trainîng. AI attempt was ruade early 
in thc present session to exclude ri'oto the 
enginccring service of Indit any candidate 
who had hot rcceived lis proi;'ssioml educa- 
tion at Cooper's I-til], Surrey; and although 
this Bill was modified owing to the strenuous 
opposition of a few Scotch and Irish mem- 
bers, stilI the mitigated Act tl)at did pass the 
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House has already the cffect of sensibly 
injuring the principal cnginecring schools in 
this country. The arrangement which com- 
pels every Irish law student to attend an 
English Inn of Court belote he can be callcd 
to the bar bas hitherto proved but littlc 
injurions to Ircland, bccause the English 
legal cducation has bccn a fro'ce ; but the Bill 
tobe introduced next session by Sir PtOUNDELL 
PaL.mn, compelling all ltw students to attend 
lectures for two or three years in London, 
would lmve the effcct of completely trausfer- 
ring the body of students from Irish places ot" 
edueation to the brand new London one. 
England is making very serious endeavours 
to cultivate the taste of its population in the 
direction of the fine and ornamental arts, 
and accordingly magnificent collections are 
being gathered at Kensington fo" train the 
eye of the student, while professorships are 
mnply endowed for his mst.hetie culture. 
OEhere is nothing worth mentioning done in 
this direction for Irelaud.. . OEhe bulk ofthe 
art students of Ireland obtain t.heir edueation 
in London.. The object seems to be to 
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concentrate in and about London the whole 
governing, admiuistrativc, and intcllcctual 
life of the United Kingdom. The cffcct 
is almost to cxinguish intcllectual, artistic, 
and social life in this country.' Howc'er the 
acute and well-informcd writcr may differ 
with me as to the mcans of sctting this right, 
I hcartily concur with him as to the practical 
advantage of, by some mcans, ' dcfending our 
local iustitutions and out native sources of 
wealth ' ri'oto this devouriug ccntralization. 
Dispassionatc]y and sober]y reviewing these 
considerations, it seems difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the wisdom of the ag'es was 
right iu prescribing for a case like ours the 
arrangement of a combined Imperial, and an 
independent domestic, legislaturc-that the 
experiment of centralization, and 'the as- 
sumption that Englishmen couhl lcgislate 
bettcr for the Irish than they couhl for them- 
sclve,' to which many of us clung so passion- 
ately, werc mistakcs affer all- that this 

country, li|¢e every other civilised 
would thrive best with civil libertv  

* Cork Const;t,tion, June 8, 1871. 

country, 
that the 
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healthy impulse of fi'eedom would be bcne- 
ficially felt thoughout all the complicated 
relations of out national lire, and would tend 
to 'reconstruct, cncourage, awakcn, and 
educate thc whole of Irish society,'* and that 
ri'oto such a change we might expect the most 
important praetieal advantages to the vm'ious 
interests whieh, undcr the prescrit system, are 
eithcr negleeted or injuriously affeeted. This 
conviction is eertainly gaining gronnd 
amongst thoughtful, praetical and experieneed 
people at both sides of the Irish Calmel. I 
might select a score of notable instances. But 
I ehoose one: that of Sir GEOE GlUEr, 
one of the most experienecd servants of 
the Crown, and one of Elle ablest and most 
elear-headed men in England. 'Give to 
Ireland,' says Sir GEO(E, ' a State Legislature 
and a State Exeeutive in Dublin; seeure 
thereby the residcnee of its ablest men in the 
country ; open a fait field as ministers, legis- 
lators, orators, to its best and wisest men; 
afford, ri'oto the saine source, as would neces- 
sarily and eertainly be donc, occupation to 
* CoMeml)vrary Iefiem, Jan. 18ïl. 
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Irish architccts, sculptors, panters, and secure 
a residcnt aristocracy of worth, talent, and 
wisdom, and you vill at the samc time restore 
the wealth, trade and commerce of Dublin and 
Irel«md. Dumb Ircland will then speak again. 
Half inunimate Ircland 'ill agan awaken to 
national lfc, and breathe the breath of lope 
and fi'ccdom. Vhilst by again accustoming 
thc Irish peoplc to the management of their 
own a]t]rs, and to the administrative duties 
of thc highcst ordcr, a will]ng people will be 
educatcd in that politictl knowlcdge which 
will cnablc them to put an end to the ills 
which aict thcm, tbe causes and cure of 
whch nonc can understand so wcll as them- 
sclvcs.'* 
So fitr for advantages to Ireland: let us 
now eonsidcr the advmtagcs of thc proposed 
change to Grcat Britain. 
As I write the bright autumn weather is 
clouded vith apprehensions of coming evil. 
Evc dty's ncws brings some gloomy prog- 
nostication or solne alarming statement. 
Foreign journalists appear to bave corne to a 
 The Ir;sh Latd Questio., by Sir George Grey, K.ç.B., p. 19. 
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consensus that lhe :British Empire is mori- 
bund. The Duke of SOMERSET tclls us that 
our army cannot march and our ships cannot 
swim. Lord DEIB" tells us tha.t English 
vorkmen m'e being distanced in trade and 
nanufactures. Count :BLUMETIIAL iS said to 
have 'laughed consumedly' at our autunm 
' campaign.' Sir JOHN ].-KINGTON discusses the 
causes that may lead to ' the ruin of England.' 
The trade' strikcs' assume great propooEions. 
Daring 'Specials' explore and reveal the 
depths of pauperism, ignorance, vice and 
dcgradttion in which vast masses of the 
:British people are sunk. Complùnts are 
heard on all sidcs of growing abuse and 
neglccted reform. The army reform is only 
commenccd. Thc navy refoan is hot even 
commenced. The relations between labour 
and ca.l»ittl grow worse and worse. Three 
hundrcd and fifty thousand miners are said to 
be in daily peril of thcir lires from dangers 
easily avoidable : yet the ' Mines Regultion 
:Bill' vas withdrawn for want of rime to 
consider it. Thousands a.re stated to pcrish 
annually because the recommcndations of 
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the RoyM Sanitary Commission cannot be 
looked into. Of course therc is much cxag- 
gcration in all this. Foreignjournalists know 
as littlc of England as English ' mcmbcrs' 
do of h'eland. Statesmcn use rhctorical 
figures. Social maladies will always more or 
lcss cxist. English pluck, good scnsc, ibrcc 
of charactcr, vast mater]al rcsourccs and in- 
domitablc valour do hot vanish in a day. I 
bcl]cvc and ] hopc that for many a )'car, if 
hot for ccnturics, to corne, British fi'eedom 
will 1)c sai; and thc British Empire prosl)cr. 
Ncvcrthclcss it would be idle to deny what 
cvcry one admits and asserts, that thc present 
state of affairs contains elcments of great 
danger to England. Of all thesc elements 
of danger two appear by univcrsal consent fo 
be thc most alarming, riz. (1) the ncglect of 
social and administrative rcforms, and (2) 
thc disaffcction of Ireland. 
[ submit that the 1)roposal at prescnt undcr 
discussion would bc of the vcry utmost prac- 
tical advantagc in lcssening these two evils. 
Let us eonsider them separately. 
çl.) As to the neglect of social and ad- 
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ministrativc rcform, what is thc main cause 
of it ? The vcry plethora of lcgislative and 
administrative business at Vcstminstcr to 
which we bave so oen alludcd. ' If we ever 
tkll (as a nation' (Mr. tInLrS makes Sir Jou 
ELLESMERE say),' it vill be ri'oto too nmeh 
pressure of business on our hands. Ve bave 
so much to do with Ireland, with India, with 
our colonies, that it is hard work to find time 
for attcnding to those lcgislative measurcs 
which would greatly benefit our own people.'* 
' The union of several Pm'liaments in one,' 
says Sir GEORGE GRE¥, 'charged with the 
minute special legislation upon so many 
points, in diffcrcnt countrics, has thrown upon 
that one Parliamcnt an alnouut of labour 
which it cannot perfonn. Hcnce its attention 
is distracted ri'oin its rcally important duties. 
Each detcrmined par U can force its own job 
through a distracted and bewildered asscmbly. 
Mattcrs of thc highest înterest are ncglectcd. 
All lcgislation is crudc and unsatisfactory, 
and little or no explanation can be asked 
or afIbrdcd rcgarding the expenditure of the 
* Com,«rsations o Il'af ad Geeral CMture, p. 259 
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public funds, which arc oftcn squandered at 
the caprice of the party in power for the lme. 
Vhilst confuscd ministers frequently, indccd 
gcnerally, new fo thcr diffcrent oces, occu- 
picd with thcir dutics to thc Cabinet, n 
leadiug thc two houses of the Legislature, 
and torn and worn by thc cnormous mass of 
dutics of cvcry kind lhrown upon them n 
lhcir rcspcctivc oces, from the most impor- 
tant to tbe most trifling, in their effort to 
attend to all, arc forccd to ncglcct all, and 
thc Governmclt ofthc country has fitllen into 
thc hands of il'rcsponsible clerks in the dif- 
fercnt oces, who eare nothing for ruining 
ministcrs, or individual stateslncn, if they 
promotc views of their own, or advance the 
interests of thcir relations or fi-iends. Hence 
is arising a disordcr and an insubordination 
in the Empire such as lins nevcr before been 
Now, I put if fo any man of common 
sense, is there any arrangement which would 
so tcnd to relieve this ' Parliamentary choke,' 

* Irlsh Land Question, p. 18. 
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to lighten the strain on the legislative ma= 
chine, to enable the most nrgent Imperial 
interests to be attended to, and to set Eng= 
lishmcn and Seotehmen fi'ee to look after 
their own most pressing national affairs, as 
the proposed transferenee of Irish domestie 
business to an Irish legislative assembly? Is 
there a single English or Scotch member who 
has not been worried ahnost beyond endu- 
rance by the ever-reeurring, never-ending, 
ehamelion-like ' Irish question ?' Moreover, 
would it not be a pleasure to eve T Briton to 
know that the domestie affairs of his country 
would be transaeted by his own representa- 
rives, and no others ? AVhat ean an average 
Irish member know about the internal affairs 
of England? What ean his interferenee in 
them be other than a disturbing element in 
the equilibrium of parties, and an ineon- 
renient intêrferenee in other people's domestie 
affairs ? 
(2.) As to the danger arising ri'oto Irish 
disaffeetion, it must be plain by this rime 
that Great Britain can never be really safe 
while Ireland is discontented, and that utterly 
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discontentcd Ircland will rcmain, so long as 
she is dcnied that control over her local 
affairs, which, as (ïRATTAN truly said, is the 
vcry' essence of civil libcrty,' and without thc 
possession of which, as Sir (dEORGE GREY 
admits, ' no nation can be contentcd, prudent 
or prosperous.' The concession of such con- 
tl'ol may havc dangers of its own: these 
wc shall discuss in thc ncxt chapter. But 
is thcrc any danger so 'cat as persistent 
dcfiancc of thc rcasomtblc rcquircments, the 
ancicnt instinctive longings, and (as I ven- 
turc fo say,) thc plain and ccrtain rights, of 
the Irish community? Of old, GRATTAN 
warncd PtTT that in dcstroying the Irish Par- 
liamcnt ho was 'pulling down one of the 
pillars of thc British Empire,' and FOSTE 
prcdictcd that its consequcnccs lnight be the 
'uttcr ruin' of both countries. Let us bc 
wise bcfore it is too late. GOD ruade thc two 
Islands ncighbours, and scparated them ri'oto 
all the world beside, ttistory, race, kinship, 
social intercourses, individual fi'iendship, knit 
them together by many a strong and tender 
rie. There can bc nO'l)ractical advantage' 
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so grcat to both as to make both fimn&, to 
end thc miscrable quarrels of thc past, and to 
enable thcln 1)oth to cnter on thc futurc with 
eombined streng,h and individual freed)m. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ol,jcctions CosMered. 

IAVING cxamined the Home Govcrnment 
Proposal in principle and dctail, and con- 
sidered certain arguments for believing it fo 
bc theoretieally sound and 1)raetieally advan- 
tageous, let us now franldy discuss the objec- 
tions fo it. Somc of thcse objections bave 
been ineidentally dealt with as we went along; 
the rest I shall state here as elearly as I ean. 
Nost of them I hope will prove to be un- 
founded; several of them I know point fo 
real diffieultics and dangers. Ve shall ean- 
didly state and eahnly eonsider both classes. 
Politieal proposais unattended by diffieultics 
and dangers exist only in Utopia or in vel T 
boyish deelalnations. In rem lire every poli- 
tieal proposal, and, for that marrer, evcry 
political institution and constitution, lins its 
diffieulties and dangers. The lnost yOU ean 
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say of the best is, that its advantages con- 
siderably outweigh its disadvantagcs. 

Oldection L 
The argulnents in favour of the I-Iome Go- 
vernmeut Proposal nmy be plausible. Never- 
theless it is a delusion. It cannot be seriously 
entertained at all. The rcason is this- if 
Ireland were self-governed she wouhl straight- 
way attclnpt separation: such an attempt 
nmst either fifil or sueceed: if it fitilcd it 
would lcave Ircland bathed in thc blood of 
her own sons; if it succeeded it would dis- 
member the Elnpire, plant a hostile State at 
England's weakest side, and cstablish  per- 
nmnent base of operations for her enenfies. 
The dictates of humanity, therefore, coin- 
bine with the instiucts of sclf-prcservation in 
forbidding English assent. All the plausi- 
bility in the world won't induce sensible men 
to do what will either ruin thcir neighbours 
or thclnselves. You may as wcll propose to 
restore the Heptarchy. 

ger that if IrMmw_n 

had the 
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control of their domestic affairs, thcy or some 
considcrablc portion of them, would seek 
scparation ri'oto Grcat Britain. There is also 
dmgcr that if Ircland bo pcrsistently refused 
such control, thcy, or some considcrablc por- 
tion of them, will scck scparation. The prac- 
tical question i, which deth greater? 
If conceding dolncstic autonomy to Ireland 
would cauac _thç greater dKngcof separa- 
tion, or attcmpts at scparation, Gl'cat Britain 
wouhl be unwise in makin" thc concession. 
If rcfising it would cause the gcatcr danger, 
it would bc folly to refuse. 
To decidc this question, let us sec what are 
the forces in h'ish pqlitical life which resist 
scparation, what are thc forces which tend to 
it,nd how the proposed concession and the 
proposed refusal would affect these forces 
respcctively. 
I ana afi'aid it must bc admitted that the 
chier force which a )resent resists separation 
is tkç physical one, i.e. the Army and Navy 
at thc çhsposal of thc Imperial Government. 
Under ordinary circumstances, at least, this 
force renders separation impossibled 
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attempts at it hopeless, bow the concession 
o" domestlc alt5noly to Iland on thc Fc- 
deral plan, would hot diminish it by a man, 
or a ship,or a gun, off a shilling. It -ould 
lcave it at thc disposal of the Imperial Go- 
vernment exactly as now; and the Iml»cria] 
Government would retain its fifll existing 
powers to raise such force, to Sul»port it, to 
augment it, to renew it, to direct it, to lcvy 
taxes for it, and to enforce such taxation on 
individual citizens. 
:But bchind thc Imperia] physical force re- 
sisting sel»,%ration , there is at present a vast 
moral brce in Ireland resisting it. All thc 
interests of property tend thus, so does near]y 
all .he educated intêlligence of the country, 
so does hc common sense of men of business, 
so do the mi]lion-fo]d personal relations of 
kinship, friendship, and association between 
individua]s in both countries. Now it is evi- 
dent tiret domestic autonomy wou]d deract 
nothing ri'oto this moral force. The interests 
of_oE y,»ro »ert ,, the convictions of intelligence , 
the conclusions of common sense, and the 
relations of individuals, would be at ]east as 

I! 
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strongly against separation after such conces- 
sion as before i. AVe may safely go a step 
further, and adroit that this moral force would 
be likely to be increased by thc adoption of 
the Fedcral system. In such matters we can 
only judge by experience and analogy. Ex- 
perience and analogy ccrtainly point in this 
direction. D TOCQUEVILLE told us long ago, 
as an eventfifl history told us since, that it 
is thus the Federal system has worked in 
Amcrica., and that ' the American citizen dc- 
fends the union, because in defcnding it he 
defends the prosperity and fi'eedom of his 
own district.'* Mr. FREEMAN shows how, if 
the Swiss States had hot respeeted their 
mutual autonomies, they would have fifllen 
to pieces long ago; and how they hold 
together inseparably, beeause eaeh knows 
that Fedcral union means eombined strcngth 
and individual indcpcndenee.$ It was the 
refusal of local independenee whieh eaused 
the United States to separate from Great 
Britn ; it is the concession of it whieh bas 

* Démoc.ratle, &c., c. vii. p. 186. 
" Fed. Gov., p. 121. 
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ruade Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
loyal colonies to the Crown. Thus Norway 
lins been bound to Sweden, and Itungary to 
Austria, and the Channel Islands have been 
attaehed to Great Britain. Considering sueh 
examples, we pereeive the force of FORSTER'S 
predietion that the unsuitable eentralization 
of 1800 might lead to disruption of the two 
eountries, and of GIAT'rAI'S eloquent warning, 
that in destroying the Irish Parlimnent, PITT 
had destroyed 'a pillar of the Empire.' 
It thus_appears that the concession of 
dolnestie autonomy to Ireland (1) would 
leave absolutely intact all the physieal force 
whieh at present resists separation, and (2) 
would be likely immens__ely_to inerease the 
moral force whieh resists it. 
But how would the concession of domestie 
autono___my affect the forces which tend to 
separation ? I submit it vould ahnost an- 
nihilate theln. These forces are two-fold: 
emration 2nd disaffection. As to emigra- 
tion, its chief cause îs want of remunerative 
emplo_nent at home. The Irish seldom like 
to leave ' the old sod.' But if the internal 

ii2 
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affairs of Ireland, instead of being either 
wholly neglected or attended to in a hap- 
hazard way by very busy strangers who know 
very little about them, and havo more press- 
ing lnatters of their own to loo1 after, wcre 
attended to by people who know all about 
them, who would have scarccly any other 
public interests to attend to, and whose per- 
sonal intercst would be coneerncd in attend- 
ing to them well and wisely, we might expect 
the encouragelnent of industry, the develop- 
ment of resources, and the growing prosperity 
which, as a matter of fact, nearly always at- 
tend self-govermnent elsewhere, and which 
constitute the only real check to emigïation. 
As to Irish disaflbction, any child can tell 
that it can only be cured by removing its 
cause, and that its cause is the persistent dis- 
regard of the instinct of nationality, which is 
now, and ever has been, the decpest in the 
Irish heart. You may do lnany things for 
Ireland, but be well assured you will never 
remove disaffcction xvhile this cankering 
wrong relnains. If, however, it were re- 
moved, there would be no cause, hot even 
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a plausible excuse, for desire to separate. 
What influential section of Irishmen could 
then be supposed to dcsire it? Not the 
landlords : their tendcneies are the other 
way. Not the farmers : they know who buy 
their produee. Not the commercial classes : 
they would hot scver their best business con- 
nections. Not thc elergy : they have stead- 
fistly resistcd separatist thcorics. Not the 
people : they are kindly enough in the main, 
and do hot keep up quarrels after the cause 
of quarrel has passcd away. Some fools 
might propose misehief, but on the whole the 
Irish are hot fools; they know their own 
interests as well as most people; and it is 
elear to every man of eommon sense that itis 
the interest of both lslands to pull togcther. 
The tendeney of domestie autonomy, there- 
fore, would be to strengthen the force whieh 
resists s__epration, and to weaken the forces 
whieh propel towards it. 
Now, how would these several forces be 
affeeted by the persistent refusal to Irishmen 
of eontrol of their domestie affairs ? 
As to the physieal force whieh resists 
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separation, such refilsal vould not increase 
it by a man, or a gun, or a ship, or a shilling. 
_As to the moral force which resists separa- 
tion, such refisal could hot 1)ossibly incrcase 
it, and wou]d probably diminish it, inasmuch 
as evcn thc best fricnds of Great Britain 
feel that itis really indefcnsil)le to l'efuse a 
community like Ircland the self-governmcnt 
which is gTanted to Canada, to New Zealand, 
and to the Isle of Man. _As fo emigTatîon, 
it could hot in any way tend to retard and it 
would probably augmcnt it. As to disaftbc- 
tion, if is hard to anticipate to what extent 
this may g3"ow if Great Blqtain persist in 
refising the h'ish community that control 
over thcir own special affairs ' without 'hich,' 
as Sir GEOGn GE says, ' no civilised com- 
munity can be either contented or prosperous.' 
Balancing one dangcr against the other, 
it appcars that the concession of domestic 
autonomy (1)vould not diminish the phy- 
sical force which resists sepa2-at__ion , (2) would 
strengthen the moral force which resists it, 
and wo__3uldAliminish , if hot entirely remove, 
(3) the emiga-ation caused by want of home- 
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emplo3qnent , and (4) the disaffection pro- 
duced b-disrega.rd of Irish national instincts 
and the reasonable wishes of an old, distinct, 
and important commulfity. On thc other 
hand, thc rcfusal of domestic autonomy (1) 
xvould add nothing to the physical force 
which resists separation, (2) would diminish 
the moral force which resists it, 'ould (3) 
stinmlate cmigrtion, and wouhl (4) tend to 
aggravate disaffection, thc txvo sources from 
xvhcnce d_£mger__of scparation arises. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that it is hot the prol)osfi 
under considcration which is a dclusion, but 
the objection to it. If no intcrcsts xverc 
concerned but those of Great t3ritain, these 
interests alone would point to the etluit- 
able adjustment of thc relations bctween 
the two Islands on the plan which politicfi 
philosophy points out as the appropriate 
one, and which, under similar circumstances, 
most civilised communities h,ve adol)ted. If 
instead of being a fi'iend I were an enemy 
of Great t3ritain, I would oppose the Home- 
Government proposal. If I desired separa- 
tion, I might be disposed to keep alive 
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the feud which alone renders separation 
possible. 
But Englishmen, it may be said, are the 
best judges of their own interests. Bc it so. 
To their judgment, then, let appeal be ruade; 
but hot to their passion or their prejudiee. 
For many a year thcir passion and their pre- 
judiee uphcld the penal laws as neeessary to 
thc Empire : their judgment repealed them. 
For many a year their passion and prejudiee 
uphcld the abuses of Chureh Establishment 
and agrieultural inseem-ity: their judgment 
removed them. Just now the last of the &-eary 
old series of abuses is upheld with the 
dreary old ]3ritish obstinaey : let British eom- 
mon sense again eome to the reseue. Justice 
eounts for mueh with Englishmen; but if 
even justice were forgotten, self-interest would 
point out that if Great ]3ritaiu is to be safe a 
reasonable ' modus vivendi' with Ircland 
must be devised; that persistence in the 
prcsent system is to play into the hands of 
the worst enemies of Great Britain and of the 
Eml)ire ; and that when the day of pcril cornes, 
as corne it must to all, the hand of a brother 
will be better than the service of a slave. 
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Objection 1I. 
In considering the last objection you left 
out of view the contingency of foreign war, 
and the differences which xvould be likely to 
arise between the two Islands on most ques- 
tions of foreign policy. Ireland is Catholic 
and Ultralnontane : Great Britain is Protestant 
and Liberal. Ireland loves France : England 
loves Gërmany. Ircland loves the Pope: 
England sympathises vith Victor Emmanuel : 
Ireland loves the United States: England 
does not so nmch love thcln. If the Federal 
arrangement had existed last year, Ireland 
would have sent a brigade to the service of 
France, while Great Brit.ain, if she interfered 
at all, would bave interfered for Germany. 
Between countries so different in views and 
tendencies Federal union is impossible. 
This argumen proves too mueh. If it 
were true t.hat the two Islands had no inte- 
tests or sympathies in eommon, ' the true 
solvent' wonld be neither eentralizaion nor 
Federalism, but--separation. OEhe fict, how- 
ever, is £hat though her views differ about. 
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foreign policy, it is their interest to corne to 
some nmtual understanding concerning it; 
otherwise ncither of them would have any 
appreeiablc weight in forega policy, or per- 
haps would be able to maintain their political 
existence i the world at all. ow it is just 
such a case that Fcdcralism suîts. It submits 
fo a common authority all common interests, 
while it reserves separate interests o be 
separatcly dealt with. Moreover, the objec- 
ion scems fo have bccn ruade without ad- 
vertence fo the real n,nure of the Federl 
systcm. Under this system it would be as 
unlawfifl and as matcrally impossible for 
Ireland to inter'ene on ifs own account in a 
forcia var as it is now. She vould not 
have the right, and she would hot have he 
means. Of course it would be equally ira- 
possiblc for Great Britain to interfcre except 
by the dccision of the authority fo which 
both Ilands would be subject, and in vhich 
both would be proportionally represented. 
'Two requisites,' as ]Ir. FaEA teaches, 
' constitute  Federal Government. On the 
one hand, each of the members of the union 
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must be wholly iudcpendent in thosc mattcrs 
'hich concern cach membcr only. On the 
other hand, all must be subjcct to a common 
l)ower in those matters which conccrn the 
membcrs collcctivcly. Thus each member 
vill fix for itsclf thc laws of its criminal 
jurisprudence, and evcn the details of its 
political constitution; and it 'ill do this 
hot as a matter of concession or l)rivilege 
ri'oto any hgher l)ower, but as  matter of 
absolutc right by virtue of its inhercnt powcrs 
as an iudcl)endent commonwcalth. But in 
all matters which concern the general body, 
the sovercgnty of the several members will 
cease. Each mcmbcr is perfectly indcpen- 
dent within its own sphere; but there is 
another sl)here in which its separate exist- 
ence vanishes. It is invested with evcry 
right of sovercignty on one class of subjects, 
but therc is anothcr class of subjects on which 
it is incapable of scparate l)oltical action. 
The muking of l)eace and war, the scn(ling 
and receiving ambassadors, generally all that 
cornes within the del)m'tment of international 
lw, arc rcserved wholly to the central l)ower. 
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Indeed the very existence of the several 
members of thc union is diplomatically un- 
known to forcign nations, which -ill never be 
callcd on to deal with any powers except the 
central Government. A Fcderal union in 
short forms ont statc in relation to other 
povcrs, but many statcs as regards its inter- 
ml administration ..... Thus, the City of 
hIcgalol)olis in old times, the Statc of New 
York, or thc Canton of Zurich now, bas 
absolutcly no scparatc existence in thc face 
of other 1)owers: it cammt makc ar or 
1)eace, or maintain ambassadors or consuls. 
The common Fcderal Government of Achaia, 
Amcrica, or Switzerland, is the only body 
ith 'hich foreign nations can bave any 
intcrcourse. But the internal laws, the law 
of real prol)crty , thc criminal la-, the clec- 
toral law, may be utterly (lifferent at ]Icga- 
lol)olis and at Sikyôn, at New York and in 
Illinois, at Znrich and at Geneva ..... The 
system secures to every membcr full internal 
independcnce, but refuses to any mcmber 
scparate external action.' * 
* Hist. Fed. Govt., vol. i. pp. 3, , 9, 10. 
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Objection III. 
It must be admtted to be 
very existence of  domcstic 

xo 9 

likely that the 
lcgislaturc in 

Ireland would constitute a rallying point for 
Irish disaffcetion everywhcre, a fulermn on 
whieh the 'pmoEy of separation' would set 
thcir levcrs, and an influence pcrpetually opc- 
rating against the unity of the Elnpirc. 
lSWeF. 
I submit tlmt these apprchensions cannot 
be acccpted as likclflmods ; that, on the con- 
trary, the vcry eMstcnce of  domcstic lcgs- 
lture n h'cland would bte disffccton in 
the only eflhctive way, riz., by 1-emoving its 
only rcasonable_9__eause ; that in establishing 

a satis_sf, tctory ' lnOdUS vivendi' tbr the two 
Islands it would deprive ' the party of separa- 
tion' (if sueh there be) of t!:_ol.y real 
influene_e, riz., the growing belief that sueh 
a ' modus vivendi' is impossible; and that so 
far fi'om operating against unity, it is the only 
way of ultimately seeuring it. 
But these are only guesses at both sides. 
From guesses turn to faets. 
As a matter of faet we find that the ope- 
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ration of the Federal system has been, hot 
against, but ia favour of, unity. Mr. FREEMAN 
expressly teaches that, tmder the circum- 
stances for which it is suitcd, it is ' eml)hati- 
cally a system of union, md of the strength 
which follows union.' State Legislamres m'c, 
in fact, as i Gm«TT.«'S phrase, the ' pillars' 
of Eml)irc. Whocvcr wants to destroy Im- 
perial unity commences by destroying, or 
trying to dcstroy, them. Thus of old the 
Romans conqucred the Achaian league ; thus 
i the Iiddle Age S1)ain worl(ed, bribed, and 
fought for centralization of the Dutch 1)ro- 
rinces; thus in Switzerland the Interna- 
t[o,c«le seeks centrflization, and labours 
agaiust home rule. If the Sttte Leg'isltttu'es 
of America were dcstroyed, how long would 
the Amcrican Union stand ? If the British 
Colonies vere denied thc nanag'ement of 
their on intermtl affairs, how long would 
they remain attached to the British Empire ? 
What reasou is there to believe tht dolnestic 
autonomy on the Federal 1)lan would operate 
differently in Ireland fi'om the way in which 
it has operated everywhere else ? 
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Still there is risk that it may so operate. 
Truc. But even if it did, there would ope- 
rate against it all the materitl power which 
now mtintains unity, plus the vastly in- 
creased moral power, which being indisputably 
in the right would give; and such paulo-post 
future risk counts for little as comparcd with 
the grave actual dangers of driving a coin- 
nmnity to desperation by rcfusing ifs just 
rights and ancient liberties, of crowding all 
SOloES of legislative and administrative work 
on an assembly which bas neither time nor 
local knowledge to deal with thcm, and of 
pcrsisting in a system of centrMization which 
the canons of politicM philosophy, and the 
experience of the world, show to be nnsuitable 
as m adjustlnent of the relations betwcen 
conmmnities possessing common interests, but 
distinct rights and different internal charac- 
teristics. 

Objection IV. 
But is it hot dreadful to break up one of 
the great capitfl institutions of the country? 
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If by this be meant tle Imperial Parlia- 
ment, I must respectfully answer that no one, 
so i:ar as I know, has proposed to break it 
up. Certainly hot Ir. BUTT or Ir. M.CClIE, 
or the HotE GOVEIIET ASSOClATIOX. They, 
on the contrary, propose to leave the Ilnperial 
Parliament exactly as it is ; except in so iar 
as its efficiency would be increased, and ifs 
working ihcilitated, by relieving it of a certain 
portion of business which, properly speaking, 
is hot Imperittl business at all, and vhich it 
has only at a coml)aratively recent period 
takcn in hand. The Imperial Parliament 
kceps itself fi'ee of the domestic affairs of 
the Channel Islands and of the Colonies. It 
latcly disembarrassed itsclf of the domestic 
affairs of Canada. It is now proposed to 
disembarrass it of the intoaml affairs of Ire- 
land. So iltr ri'oto this additional relief tend- 
ing to break it up, I submit it is just the 
one thing necessary to extricate it ri'oto the 
' dead-lock' at which it has arrived, and enable 
it to mind its own l»roper business, English, 
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Scotch, Colonial, and Impcrial, thc neglect of 
which is eausiug sueh general eomplaint and 
sueh widc-spreading, decp-rcaehing eonfitsion. 
It is sorry eomfort (said thc l'rcsident of the 
3Iincrs' Confercnec thc other day) to the poor 
down-strieken English miner, as his eycs m'e 
elosing to all carthly things, to tcll him that 
Parliament has not had tilnc to attend to 

him. 

Objection V. 
Vhy this eternal growl ? Of what ha. 
Ireland now to eomplain ? Ve have donc 
everything we eould think of for her. Two 
most laborious Sessions of Parlimnent wcre 
given up to reetifying the inequalities of her 
condition, and redressing the wrongs of her 
history. If Ireland wmts anything more 
why doesn't she present an united demand 
for it ? She has ber full share of representa- 
tives; she has had more than ber share of 
attention ; she shall always have justice : what 
more does she wang ? It is unreasonable, 
unga'ateful, puerile, to keep up t.his immemo- 
rial eomplaining'. 
I 
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In Chaptcr IV. I have dealt with this 
objection. Permit me to add ont othcr 
consideration. Sup1)ose that France or 
Gcrmany a.cquircd 1)rcdolninance over Great 
Britab, and that in somc new înternatiomtl 
arraugement it bccame the intcrest of Great 
]3rita.in to form one ]mperial State in con- 
j(mction with cithcr or both these countries, 
and to consent tha.t their common affairs 
should be lnanaged in one Imperial Assembl)-, 
would Englishmel a.d Scotehmen be sa.tis- 
fied that the affairs which were ot common, 
the domestic a.ffa.irs, of their country, shouhl 
be transacted at Paris or ]3erlin ? Thev 
might have power to send  con6ngent of 
rcpresentatives to such foreign assembl-; 
that contingent, though divided by the 
necessities of Eglish and Scotch pa.rty life, 
and though genera.lly neutralised and out- 
numbered, might nevertheless sometimes 
turn the scales of foreigu 1)a.rty contests, and 
might ha.ve somc influence over British 
domestic iuterests ; they mght ' chaffer with 
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successive Ministcrs, and buy concessions at 
one rime with rotes given at another time;' 
the Freneh or German Government for the 
rime being might be animated by the most 
kindly dispositions towards Great Britain; 
its leader might be a man of the gentlest 
hcart, and the largest intellect, and the noblcst 
impulses, and the most persuasive eloquenee ; 
sueh a leader might have studied British 
domestie affairs with earnest rectitude, and 
rendered Great Britain solid, timely, and 
generous services; it might be truc that if 
all the British rel)resentatives agrced on anv 
demand sueh united dcnmnd would reeeive 
the best eonsideration from the kindly foreign 
Parlimnent and the fi'icndly foreign Minister : 
what Englishman or Seotehnmn who was 
nota sneak, with the soul of a slave, wouhl 
be 'content' with all this ? Surely thc 
hearts of Englishmen would say then what 
the hearts of Irishmen say now : We want fo 
be free to manage out own affairs; self- 
government does hot eonsist in deputing a 
contingent of representatives to a foreign 
leslative assembly; this unanimity which 
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you require fi-om our representatives is iln- 
practicable ; cven ifit wcre practicable ' united 
demands' and foreign concessions do hot 
constitute self-government. How can we 
bc 'content' while oui" domcstic affairs are 
in utter confusion, and whilc we are refilsed 
the liberty to manage them, without which no 
civiliscd community was evcr yet contented 
or prosperous? 

Objection VI. 
The last answer diseloses the fallaey of the 
whole case. The Im___pcrial Pm'limncnt is hot 
the Parliament o__fa country '__foreign' to 
land. Ireland has no claire o individual na- 
tional _"stence.Great ]3ritain eonquered 
her several age_s ago; and she must take the 
conse_qences of conquest. During the his- 
toricaL_period, at least, Irelan(Lnever was 
scparate Shc is hot a separate nation 
now, and cannot be treated as such without 
I 
violence to 
doing______ facts. For six hundrcd 
years she bas becn an integral part of the 
Bntlsh Empire. There is lin differencc be- 
tween a demand of Home tlule fol" Ireland 
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and a demand of Home Rulc ibr Cornwall or 
Vesscx. Thc dcmad is, thereforc, prcpos- 
terous a,(l llten.ble. 

.A Tts wer. 

In some scnsês it is truc tlmt Great Brittin 
is hot a country ' forcign' to Ircltmd. Coin- 
mon interests, neighbouring position, old as- 
sociations, like races, the saine language 
litcrttture, close and consttmt itcrcourse : all 
these create that ' certain degree of commu- 
nity' which, in the words of Mr. FREEt;'S 
canon,' enable them both to vork together 
up to a certain point.' This 'dcg'rec of 
community,' so far ri'oto lnilittting against 
the Federal theory, is one of the two bases on 
which it rests, and vithout which it would 
inapplicable. The question is whethcr tbere 
is ' that perfect degree of colnmuMty, or 
rather identity,' which would allow them to 
be ' fused together for all purposes, and to 
which Federalism is equally inappropriate ;' 
in other words, vhether, as a matter of fact, 
Ircland stands in the saine relation to Great 
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B:'itain as one of the English counties, or 
anything substantially like that relation. 
' Pcrfcet idcntity' bctwcen two eount.ries, 
so that one may be taken as a eounty of the 

othcr, must consist of one or more of the 
following clcmcnts : geographical identity, 
historieal identity, identity of eharaeter, 

identity of condition, lVhich of these ele- 
ments of idcntity exist betwecn Ireland and 
Grcat Britain ? 
Not geographieal identity. Nature marked 
out Ireland as a distinct eountry, and set 
many mlles of stormy sea between if and the 
neighbouring island. 
Not historieal identity. You conld seareely 
name two eountrics lying side by side whose 
history has been so different. 
Not identity of eharaeter. There are the 
most striking, and the most apparently un- 
alterable moral differenees between the popu- 
lations of both countries. 
Not identity of condition. Their respective 
eonditions are utterly unlike. One is rieh- 
the other poor. One is a manufaeturing 
country ; the other is an agrieultural eountry. 
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One has vast mineral wealfl; the other has 
hot. One is in thc acmé, if hot the dccline, of 
prospcrity, the othcr is a 'begimcr in thc 
world.' Thcir territorial systems are diffcrent. 
Their prewdling religions arc different. Their 
statistics can be compared only by contntst. 
How, then, canit be said that 'perfeet 
identity' exists ? In what sense is it truc 
that one has been ' fiscd' iuto a county of 
the other ? Vould such an idea occur to any 
onc except in thc ardour of disputation ? I 

think not. 
As to the 
conqncrcd by 

argument that Ireland, being 
Great Britain, must take the 
consequences of conquest, if it bc worth an)'- 
thing it goes to justify a brute-force govern- 
ment of one community by anothcr, which all 
political writers declare tobe an evil, md 
which in this case is expressly repudiated on 
all sides. But in what seuse is it truc that 
Great Britain eonquered Ireland ? Saxons 
and Normans came over here in vast nmn- 
bers and incessantlv for centuries. After the 
longest strife in history, they ruade good their 
ground and effected a compromise with the 
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Celtic population, in vhich thc latter got the 
worst of the bru-gain. It may be doubtfil 
whether the Ccltic races wcre conquered ; but 
here is no doubt tiret the incoming r«ccs 
were hot conquered. These were the con- 
querors, if any conquest there -ere. Their 
blood is in all our veins. Both races have 
becn fuscd long ago. Thcre is scarcely an 
Irishman of Celtic name, a 3IAGuE, or an 
O'DoNoGHUE, or a SULLIVAN, without some 
Sxon or Norman lineage; scarcely a BUT, 
or a MARTIN, a SMITH, a SHAW, or a D:oEUtT, 
'hose Saxon or Norman blood has hot had a 
Celtic interming'ling. All are in birth, in 
race, and in feeling, Irishmen ; and to speak 
of them as descendmts of people conquered 
by Great Britain betrays confusion of thought 
and inaccuracy of language, hot to speak of 
its being a revival of reminiscences 'hich 
had better be let die. 
As to fle statemcnt that during the his- 
torical period, at lcast, Ireland was never a 
separate nation, I submit that it is neither 
correct as a fact nor a.pposite as an argx- 
ment. In thc first place, Ireland was cer- 
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tainly a separate nation durig the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, cighth, ninth, tenth, and clc- 
vcnth CCltul'ics, and thcsc ccnturics arc ccr- 
tainly within thc historical period. Again, 
no one prol)oscs to nmke Ircland a scparate 
nation now: on the contralT, it is proposed 
that both Islands shall hot bc separatcd, and 
shall rcmain in strict Fcdcral union. As Mr. 
II,GUnE points out, ' o two things couhl be 
more opposcd iii mcaning, purposc, md ob- 
ject than Separation and Fedcralism, that 
which scvcrs and that which unitcs.' Lastly, 
it is in nowise ncccssary to show that thc 
two comtrics contiuucd to bc scparatc na- 
tions in ordcr to justify thc Fcdcral prol)osal : 
ou thc contrary, if they had continued scpa- 
rate Fcdcralism would hot be applicable 
at all. 
The objection that for six hundrcd years 
la'cland bas becn an integral part of the 
Empire appears to me to bctray a similar 
loosencss of thought. In the first place, the 
advocates of the prescrit proposal do hot 
suggest any infraction whatcvcr of thc in- 
tcgrity of the Empire. In thc second place, 
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thc objcctio ilnplcs that which they contend 
for, namely, that thc integrity of the Empre 
is COlsistent vith the existence of an Irish 
Farliomcnt, sceing Chant for the gret¢cr 1)rt 
of the sx hundrcd years il question the Irish 
l»arliamcnt was in active existence. If, as 
matter of f, tct, an lrish Pm'liament was for 
sevcral hundl'eds of yeal'S compatible with 
intcg'ity of the Empire, what becom of the 
theory thut itis essentially incompatible 
vith it ? 
But it may be said that the Irish Parlia- 
ment was u sham, and only registered the 
dccrees of its sistcr asscmbly. History does 
hot ratify this allegation. On the contrary, 
tbere is nothilg clearer than that, tbough 
the English Pu'liament ri'oto time to rime 
claimed jurisdiction over the local affirs 
of Ireland, the Irish Parliament struggled 
against such cltims, and sometimes success- 
fully, sometimes unsuccessfilly, but always 
pertinaciosly, asserted ifs independence. 
In its earlicr days the English Parliament 
did hot interfcre at all in domestic affairs. 
One of its first interferences occurred in the 
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tenth year of Henry IV.* This interfcrcncc 
was corrccted by the Irish Act of that )'car 
cnacting that no law should havc any force 
in Ireland unless madc by the Parliament of 
Ireland. The smne thing oeeurred in the 
tenth year of Henry V., and again in the 
twenty-ninth year of I-Ienry VI. In the 
tilne of Pdehard III. the Eg'lish Curt of 
Queen's Beneh deeided in words quoted 
by Lord COKE:' Hibernia habet Parliamen- 
tmn et faeit loges et nostra statuta non 
ligant emn.' In the tenth year of Henry 
¥II. the English Parliament passed Poyn- 
ngs law, partially altering this assumption 
and requiring all Irish statures to be eon- 
firmed by the King and Couneil in England. 
But in the following reign the Irish Parlia- 
ment deelared, in an adth'ess to the Crown, 
that ' this realm is fret ri'oto subjeetion to 
any nmn's laws, lmt sueh as have been 
devised and ordained in this reahn.' The 
same right was again statutably asseoEed in 
1641. In 1689 it was statutably reasserted 
 This part of the subject will be round eloquent]y and 
learnedly discussed in a letter to the Drogheda Conference by 
Nr. OïEILL DhVNT, the author of Irelaml a«l ifs Agit«tors, &c. 
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as a protcst aganst an ordcr of the Eglish 
1)cers, ad was dcfcnded in the mmus 
paml)h]cts of Lucs, IOLYnUX, and SWIFT. 
In 179, whcn Ireland was uttcrly prostrate, 
the English Farliamcnt passed an Act in thc 
contrary sense,* but in 1782 the Irish 1)ar - 
lament adoptcd the cclebrated Dcclaration 
of Rght ' that by our fimdamcntal laws thc 
subjccts of this reahn cannot be bound by any 
lcgislation save by the King, Lords, and 
Colnlnons of Ircland.' The English Par- 
liament statutably ratified this l']ght; and 
the question was declared to be settled for 
ever.- On this basis lnatters continued until 
the Union, when the settlement was reversed, 
a new settlement effected with an amount of 
fraud and ¥iolence that would legally vitiate 
any contl'aCt between individuals, and legis- 
lation based on what even CHARLES JAms 
Fox declared to be ' the falsc and abomi- 
nable presumption that the English could 
legislate better for the Irish than they could 
do for themselves--a presumption founded 
on the most arrogant tyranny.' From that 
 6 Geo. I. C. 5.  21 a.nd -02 Gco. III. C. 47. 
$ Addrcss fo the Whig Club, .. 
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da 3, to this the restoration of Irish legislative 
indepcndence has been the dream of the 
Irish national healoE, and the aspiration of 
nearly cvcry gcnerous Irish spirit. The de- 
sire of it was the latent force bchind evcl T 
agitation. Ifs refusal was the cause of, 
though hot a justification for, evcry rcbcl- 
lion. For this ToE plotted and EMM.:TT 
died. It gave the kcy-notc to somc of 
NOOnE'S best lyrics. It undcrlay the Eman- 
cipation stmgglc and outlived its succcis. 
It rallicd the millions undcr O'CONNELL in 
1843. It caused the dcsperation of 1848. 
It dictated the Limerick Declaration of 
1867.* It is now just the one point on 
which the best educated thought and thc 
deepest popular sympathy in Ircland coin- 
cide. 
We may, or may hot, accept Mr. MH.L's 
teaching, tht ' whcre the sentiment of nation- 
aliff exists in auy force, there is a prima fitcic 
case for uniting all thc membcrs of the nation- 
 This document produced a sensation when if appcared, 
and is worth studying now. I ws published by Mr. Fowler, 
Dubln. It was sgned b." twc]vc hundred priests af the in- 
stance of the elt)quent and pa.triotie Dean O']RIFN Of Limerick, 
a man to whom lrcl:md owes mach. 
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ality under the saine Govcrnment ;'* but 
evc W fair disputant will, I thi'nk, adroit that 
there is a diffcrence l)etwccn thc demand of 
domestic autonomy by such a conmmnity, so 
divided geographically, so distinct historically, 
so diffcrent uctually, so steadfitst in national 
aspira,tion, and such a dcmand if madc by 
Cornwall or Vcssex, and t,|mt to base one's 
objection to the Home Goverlmae___nt_ proposa,1 
on the supposition that Ircland is in 
relation to Grcat Britain of an English 
counttLjs to put it on a basis whieh will hot 
stand the -test_of eritiea,1 examilmtion. 

Objection Vil. 
To this line of m'gument there is one coll- 
elusive objection, m_d it might be stated in 
one word, riz., Seotland. Here is an instance 
of a country geographieally distinguished froln 
England, historieally distinct, differing ri'oto 
England in eharaeter, in religion, in race, in 
territorial system, in likings and dislikings, 
a country of whieh the bravest inhtbitants 
hated England traditionally, and ruade war 
upon ber periodieally, an aneient, ga!lant 
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nation, whose kings held their own for a 
thousand years, and at last went to reign 
over England herself. According to thc 
principlcs laid down in thc prcccding pages, 
this was a case for self-government if evcr 
such a case could be said umnistakeably to 
exist. Yet while Scotland was self-governed 
she was poor, barbarous, and disturbed. Sincc 
shc gave up sclf-govcrnmcnt, shc becmne riclt, 
civilised, and peaccful. Iii thc naine of coin- 
mon sense let Irelaud follow this wise cxmnplc. 
Let ber stop talking and i:all to work. Let hcr 
givc up 'nationality,' till hcr ficlds, develop 
her mmmfactures, and lnind her business. ]n- 
stead of ' Erin-go-bragh,' let her (as SrI)Xr 
Sm advised long ago) cry,' Erin-go-bread- 
and-eheese ! ' 

Au8wer. 
This sounds very well ; we have heard it a 
hundred rimes, and are doomed to hear it a 
thousand rimes again ; but as an objection to 
the Federal proposal it does hot bear cxami- 
nation. 
In the first place, Scotland has hot as 
strong a case tbr gtltOllOllly aS Irelm,d. Seot- 
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land and England eonstitute ont isbmd : Ire- 
land constitutes ,nother. ' Our patent to be 
a state, hot  shire,' said Master (_JOOLD in 
1799, 'came ri'oto tteavcn.' The history of 
Scotland, though distinct ri'oto that of Eng- 
land, is parallel to it. Ehe religious systems 
of England and Scotland, though diffcring 
in details, are in principle idcntical. So with 
thcir tcrritorial systems. So with their social 
systelns. 
But though the Seoteh ease for autonomy 
is nog as strong as tlmt of Ireland, it is of 
eonsiderable strength, and it seems obvious 
t.hat some Nllaey must lurk in the line of an 
argumeng whieh leads to the extraordilmry 
position thag beeause the Seoteh are industri- 
ous, shrewd, and energetiethey are hot to be 
trusted with the management of their own 
legislative and administrative aflirs ! 
All politieal thinkers eoneur in admitting 
and asserting that, as a rule, eivilised eom- 
munities thrive best when they lmve the 
management of their own affairs. Suppose 
it were established that Seotland is an excep- 
tion to t|is rule. what then ? The exception 
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on]y proves the rulc. To draw a gencral 
conclusion from a particular case is a fallacy 
indeed. 
But is the prospcrity of Scotland due fo 
the abnegation of hcr autonomy ? Therc is 
nothing whatever to show it. Reduced to 
logical formula thc argument would stand 
thus : Scotland gave up self-govcrnment ; 
shc prospered; therefore her prospcrity is 
owing to hcr having giron up sclf-govcrn- 
ment. It might as well be argued that inas- 
much as ROBERT ]WIINS took to toddy, and 
became a grcat poet, he becamc a grcat poet 
because he took fo toddy. 
So far from this argument being sound, it 
is possible, (to say the least,)that Scotland 
prospered, hot because she surrendered ber 
self-government, but despite of hcr having par- 
tially done so. Political constitutions count for 
much ; but they do hot count for ever)-thmg'..,,ï._: 
Commumtws, hke lndvlduals, often thl'r 
under adverse circumstances. Lord M.tChL. '"\ "- 
shows how the desil'e of each man to better \ 
himself and the constant advances of phy- 
sical science will produce an important im- 
K 
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provelnent in the condition of a nation 
despite grcat political drawbacks, or even 
great national calmnitics ; and IIOERT RASEY 
wrote an able trct to prove that the loss of 
Scotch legislative indepcndence was the real 
hindrance which Scotch industry and energy 
has had to overcome.* 
The really weighty consideration, howevcr, 
is that the whole objection happens to be 
foundcd on an inaccurate statement ofthe tltct. 
It assumes tlmt Scotland is not to a great ex- 
tcnt virtnally self-govcrned, or rather that it 
has only the saine mnount of control over its 
own affairs that Ireland possesses. But every 
politician and eve T well-informed man knows 
that the eontral T is the case. Seotland is, 
and for a hundred years has been, to a large 
extent virtually self-governed, while Ireland, 
for seventy years at least, has been virtually 
rnled by Great Britain. Evcry one bas 
heard of the sort of supplcmental 'Scotch 
Parliament,' in which Scotch lnembers bave 
almost as much of their own way at West- 

 Sec Scotla,d interested in the Question of Federal Parlia- 
neffs. By Robert Ramsey. Leckie, Glsgow. 
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minster as if thcy sat in the old Hall at 
Edinburgh: Irish membcrs bave no such 
privilcgc. Ncarly evcry important Scotch 

administrative office is held by a Scotchman : 
in Ireland an Irishman is rarely intrustcd 
with any rcally important administrative 
office. Nost of thc great Seoteh proprictors 
reside for the great.cr part of thc year on thcir 
own estates: most of thc grcat Irish pro- 
petors are absentecs. Royalty spends hall 
thc year in Seotland : its visits to Ireland arc 
rare indeed. Irish nationality is held to b« 
treasonablc, is snubbed, earieatured, and set 
at defianec : to sing an Irish national song" 
in thc strects of an Irish eity is a very 
perilous proeeeding: Seoteh nationality bas 
becn eoneiliated with the wisest eare; so that 
the very garb and the very banners, the very 
instruments, and thc VOl T nmsie with whieh 
for ecnturies hereditary foes and gallant rebels 
eharged thc English lines, now hold the most 
honoured plaecs in thc army of Grcat Britain. 
England's dealings with both eountrics tan 
be eomparcd only by eontrast. Under the 
forlns of a centralised Govermncnt Scotland 
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happily posscsses most of the rcalities of sclf- 
govcrnment. Though they gave up the naine, 
our canny ncighbours lept a large share of 
the thing. 
But, it may be said, why hot, without dis- 
turbin g the present legislative arrangements, 
so far modify thcm, practically, as to givc 
Ircland the samc advantages that Scotland 
posscsses ? Scvcral rcasons forbid this. The 
Scotch membcrs themsclves are beginning to 
grumble at thc arrangement. Scotch business 
h:s latterly been delayed, neglected, or hur- 
ricd through; and many Scotchmen think 
that their local busiaess would be done better 
as well as more expcditiously if thcir repre- 
senntivcs met together in the old Hall in 
Parliament Square at Edinbm'gh. D'. BnGG, 
an eminent Scotch Presbyterian Minister, said 
the other day at Edinburgh that one single 
year of Scotch law-makiug would do more to 
promote the material interests of Scofland 
and elevate ber social condition than a hun- 
drcd ycars oflcgislation for Scotland in West- 
rajuster. Moreovcr, the arrtmgement at 
best is a highly artificial one, and the condi- 
tions which rcndcr it practicalde in Scotlad 
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do not exist in Ireland. Amongst Irish 
representatives the two great parties are 
neal'ly balanced; amongst Scotch reprc- 
sentatives all but a slnall minority belong 
to onc p;trty. Political affairs may sett.lc 
thcmselves into peculiar adjustlncnts to suit 
certain exigencies, but the attempt to app]y 
such pcculiar adjustments to diffcrent cir- 
cumstances nearly always ends in disappoint- 
ment and disastcr. The rulc is a safcr guidc 
tlmn the exception. 
As to the general exhortations to miud 
our own business, they are excellent in thenl- 
selves. They would be more likely to be 
successfifl if they vere hot quitc so super- 
cilious. But as an objection to tlle Home 
Government proposal tlley bave no rele- 
vancy. It is precisely our own business 
which we propose to minda business which 
in the hands of others has been admittedly 
neglected and mismanaged. 

Objection VIII. 
One of the last observations suggests the 
rem difiieulty of the cuse. The truth is that 
h'ehmd does hot possess the conditions which 
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render self-govcrnment safe. It is hot one 
community : it consists of two communities. 
The northern Protestunts and the southcrn 
Catholics ure as different as if thcy lived u 
thousund mlles upm ; cxcept that, being near 
each other, they ' hate each othcr with a truly 
neighbourly hatred.' Give Ireland autonomy 
md thesc two communitics will be at each 
other's throuts in a month. Her worst cnemy 
could hot bestow on Irelund  more fatul 
gift than thut for which some Irîshmen are 
now blindly secking. 

I submit that this objection, like the pre- 
ceding one, is based on an exaggerated state- 
ment of the fact. ]lr. DISRAELI'S famous 
novel taught us that in a certain restricted 
and artificial sense there are in England itself 
'two nations;' another eminent statesman- 
novelist reveals Normans and Saxons in 
English daily life ; but, except in some such 
restrieted and archaic sense, it cannot be said 
that Ireland consists of'two communities.' 
The differences are not at all as great as the 
ol!icction implics, a.nd they arc daily dirai- 
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nishing. The Celtic, Saxon, and Normm 
faces are in reflity ahnost as much fused in 
Ireland as thcy are in Grcat ]ritain. Thcy 
are inextricably mingled together in all so- 
cial, commercial, and neighbourly relations 
throughout the country; nay, as we hve 
scen, they are actually intermingled in the 
lineage and the blood of most Irishmen. 
As to diffcrcnce in rcligion, it exists in Ire- 
lmd as it exists in nearly all civilscd coun- 
trics; but, as in ncarly all civilised countries, 
it is agreed that such diffcrences shall be 
rcciprocally concedcd, and that he best 
honours his own religion who most prcti- 
cally shows that its outcomes are charity, 
sclf-cotrol, and consider«tion for the rights, 
feelings, and libeoEies of others. ' Sweetness 
and light' are, indeed, sometimes wanting in 
public utterances at both sides; but it is 
notorious that such uncharitable utterances 
cause most pain, as of course they do most 
damage, to the side from whence they pro- 
ceed, and that Chey are practically repudiated 
by the good sense and good feeling of nearly 
everyone concerned. On the other hand, 
even the most casual observer cannot rail ¢o 
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be stck with the fairness, the courtesy, and 
the conciliatory tone of most men of real 
nmrk in both comnmnions. Nor is this 
conciliato W disposition a marrer of words 
only; it is far more remarkably evidenced 
by facts. In ' t'rotestant Ulster' Catholics 
mv rapidly iucreasing in numbers and rising 
in wealth and station. In ' Catholic hlunster' 
t¥otcstants are elcctcd by Catholic rotes to 
parliamenta W and nmnicipal honours; and 
t'rotcstant tradcrs cnjoy the larger share of 
Catholic custom. The £tct is that, speaking 
generally, and excepting certain well«neaning 
but cross-grained individuals, and certain hot 
little localitics, differences of religion are 
scarcely considered at all in giving a vote 
or in buying an article, in selecting an assist- 
ant or in making a friend. The objection 
under discussion is therefore based on an 
inaccurate and exaggerated statement of the 
facts. 
Moreover, it is clcarly open to the re- 
joinder that it ' proves too much.' The ex- 
istence of different religions and different 
races in a community, or even a considerable 
degree of active antagonism between them, 
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does hot incapacitate fi-Ola self-govermncnt. 
If it did, the g'eatest nations of modcrt timcs 
should be considered thus incapacitatcd, and 
nearly every civilised community should beg 
some barbm'ous one to take charge of it, in 
order to keep it from laying violcnt hands on 
itself. 
So far is this fi'om being the case, it may 
be safely stated that civil fi'eedom is one of 
the great reeoneilers of civil differenees. A 
graeefifl Greek legend tells how foes were 
ma(le fi'iends by being sent to 'pull togethcr' 
in the saine boat. Everybody knows what 
little good cornes of interferenee between mm 
and wife. If the experienee of the world 
counts for anything, it is better, in eivilised 
communities at least, 'to let forces balance 
themselves,' rather tlmn 'by importation of 
foreign make-weights throw them more 
thoroug'hly out of gear.' * 
Nevertheless, it is hot only right, but most 
salutary and important, to remember that, 
whether 12eland remain centralized or obtain 
its autonomy, this objection points to a real 
danger. There is no magic in any political 
 Sec CoMe»Iorctry Review, vol. ri. p. 1S5. 
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system, and no hope for any mixed commu- 
nity under any conceivable system, unless its 
citizens have the common sense to ' agree to 
diffcr.' Let him who fosters haro, and feeds 
the flame of ancient feud between Irishmen, 
be well assured that, whcther ho knows it or 
hot, whcther ho gives way to suddcn passion 
or follows the bad custom of traditional 
bigotry, whether he expresses himself in the 
rough cpithets of the lnob or in the dainty 
phrase of elegant scholarship, he is in reality 
doing the work of the worst enemies of 
Ireland, and making himself an apostle of 
primeval bm'barism ; he is doing one man's 
part to stop progress and preven prosperity, 
to dishonour religion and degrade manhood, 
fo make life wretehed, and liberty, under any 
form of govermnent, impossible. 

Objection IX. 
To such arguments able and kindly Eng- 
lishmen answer in effect, ¥e cannot deny 
that there is  strong theoretical case for a 
Federal adjustment of the relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland; we must adroit that, 
were we in your pltce, we would seek such 
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an adjustment ; we would not ' stand' having 
mybody domineer over out own domcstic 
aflifirs. But then--Irishmen are hot English- 
men. To be candid; you, Irishmen, are hot 
fit to be intrusted with the management of 
your own affairs. Owing to a series of un- 
fortunate circmnstances, and of great errors 
at both sides, your count5 is still in ' a sad 
mess.' ¥our politic,l education is, as yet, 
uttcrly imperfêct. Freedom requires self- 
control; you have none. Freedom requires 
knowlcdge; you prefcr drcams. You labour 
undêr an unfortunate instability of thoug'ht, 
a craving for excitemcnt, an abhorrence of 
work,  chronic restlessness, that are incom- 
patible with successfifi self-governnent. Look 
at your corporations, what neg'lect of busi- 
ness! what jobbery! 'hat waste of rime in 
talk! Do you really wish your country to 
be governed as your cities are governed ? 
Look at your parliamentary eleetions, what 
violence ! what ' bosh !' ht time-serving ! 
what electors! what candidates! Do you 
hot sec that your country would (h'iff to ruin, 
if leff at the nercy of such people ? 
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If good round abuse, incessant lecturing, 
and a candour disembarrassed of any regard 
for out fcclings, bc scrvices to any community, 
wc ought to be very gratcfil. Ve 'catch it' 
ncarly cvery duy, and sometimcs a dozen 
times a day. Languagc has no phrase of 
scorn too hard for us, wit no an-ow too shm]) 
for us. If hall that is said of us were true, 
and were the wholc truth, we certinly ought 

to be 'cognosced,' as the Scotch call thc 
transfcr of the affairs of lunatics to fit guar- 
dianship. 

This, however, is only one view of our clltt- 
ractcr. Kindlier writers and speakers, and 
writers and speakers in kindlier moods, ahnost 
reverse the pieture, and in their generous 
appreeiation and their graeious eolnpliments, 
fall into a strain whieh sober-minded people 
must ruefifily eonfess to be almost as unreal 
and one-sided as the other. 
This eontrast of English views has its 
eounterpart in Irish social life. Some Irish- 
men are quite proud of self-abasement, quite 
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exultant in self-accusation, ' 'mnble ' as Unr.« 
HEEP; disposed as çROTTY VECI¢ fO whinc, 
' We are bad, badborn bad ' Othcrs glorify 
oto" 'irt.ues, cxMt out powcrs, and ignore out 
faults beyond all bounds of rcson. 
Where does the truth lie ? Pretty nmch 
where it nem'ly alwnys licsbetwcen the 
extremes. 
The tmth is, t.hat we are not nmch botter 
or mueh worse than other people ; and this 
truth refutes the objeetion under eonsidera- 
tion. 
Observe that in order fo make a case for 
deprMng a nation of the eont.rol of its own 
affairs, jnst as in order to make a case for 
depriving a man of the eontrol of his own 
aflirs, a speeial ineapaeity to manage them 
must be proved, and the onus of proof lies 
on those who assert sueh speeiN ineapaeity. 
Now I submit that in the case of Ireland 
there are absolutely no proofs of sueh speeial 
ineapaeity. 
The only proofs alleged m'e the mismanage- 
ment of out corporations, and the violence 
and time-serving of our eleetions. So fro" as 
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these ex,st they arc to bc regrctted ; but their 
extent is exaggerated. Though our corpora- 
tions are hot modcls, they are at least up to the 
aver.ge of such bodies elsewhere, and are far 
better than many such bodies in the most 
imous of self-governed communities. .No 
Irish city is so badly governed as London 
itself. The British vestry bas no Iri.h rival 
in general incal)acity. Who suggests that 
Englishmen are, thcrefore, incapable of self- 
govcrnmcnt ? Irish elections are, indced, 
susceptible of improvement ; but they are hOt 
orse tlmn English elcctions. Kidderminster 
is, .t least, a match for Sligo. The ' lambs' 
of Birmingham exceed tbe Tipperary boys in 
violence as much as they are inferior to them 
in fin, and in that love of country which 
(unless the observer's head be broken,) almost 
redeems the violence. As to Irish represen- 
tatives, it seems to be admitted that tbe 
aver.ge Irish member is equl to the average 
English or Scotch member. Of members 
above the average, the Ilnperial Legislature 
contains few better administrators than 
FORTESCtE, Mr. MONSLL, and Lord Dt-rE. ; 
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few better debaters than Lord O'HAGAN, Ir. 
:3'IAGUIRE, ]V[r. DOWSE, ]V[r. I)LUNKET, and Dr. 
BALL. 
But while Irishmcn have shown at least 
average cal)acity for legislative and admiuis- 
trative freedom at home, they bave shown 
more than the average of such aptitude 
abroad. 2qot to speak of fim past, we have 
quite recenfly seen Irishmen govern Australien, 
2qew Zeahmd, Canada, India, and sevcral of 
the United States, and the dcscendants of 
Irishmen govern Algeria, Spain, and Austria. 
In these govermnents they have shown, says 
the calm and philosophical Spectator, 'an 
aptitude for govermnent of the hard, per- 
sonal, practical kind,' the very aptitude 
which it is supposed Irishmen never possess. 
' Whether D'AncY McGEE or General 
DAN, or ]V[r. Dur'FY, the Irishman abroad is 
a stern, clear man . inventive, resource- 
ful, far-seeing, and brave.' ' An Irish civil 
service,' continues the Spectator,' composed 
of such men, picl¢ed for the work, trained for 
it, and encouraged to be independent, would 
govern the country as it bas never bccn 
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governed yet, with a forcc, directncss, and 
honesty whicb in a few years would suppress 
all opposition, and makc thc law what it has 
become under more difficult circumstances in 
India, the final arbitcr. This, 'e may rely 
on it, is tbe only kind of governmcnt which 
suits the national genius, and the only one 
which in Ircland will evcr rcconcile fi'eedom 
with order.' ' These people,' says Sir GEORGE 
(]REY, ' possess the faculties of legislation and 
administration in an equal degree with any 
other nation on em'tb. They are the people 
who, removed to , new sphere, in the colonies 
or elsehere, where fait scope is given to 
their talents, have yielded mmy Inen -ho 
bave goverued the outlfing portions of the 
Empire with dignity and success, who h,ve 
produced from their own body miuisters and 
legislators wbo htve devised, fi'alned, ,qnd 
passed laws which Great Britain herself is 
beginning to copy.' * 
If to these consider,tions we tdd that, as 
'nothing succeeds like suecess, so nothing 
fosters qimlities which fit for fi'eedom so much 
 Tract on the La»d Questions, p. 12. 
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as ffeedom itself, and that too long continued 
'leading strings' are as injurious for a eom- 
naunitv as for a man. I trust that the most 
impartial enquirer will lmve no diflieulty in 
eonsidering, at least, as 'not proven' the 
allegation that the Irish eommunity is belmv 
the average of eivilised eommunities, and 
unfit to be intrusted with the management 
of even its own domestic affairs. 

Irish Protestants sometimes say: In prin- 
ciple we are with you. The desirableness of 
self-government is ahnost too plain tbr argu- 
ment; it is eeloEain that Ireland is not self- 
governed; it is admitted that those who 
undeoEake to manage out affairs have mis- 
managed them ; the theoretieal fitness of the 
Federal adjustment is obvious; there is in 
prineiple no reason, (as shrewd and genial 
old CnLES LEVEI said the other day in 
Blac]wood,) why Irishmen should be obliged 
to swell the ranks of English pmoEies before 
being permitted to mind Irish business. 
Moreover, ve Protestants do hot love subjee- 
I. 
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tion or dcspise civil froc(loto; it is not our 
way. Ve love old Ireland as much as any 
'wearer of thc grccn.' Vc desire her indc- 
pcndcnce as sinccrely as our iltthcrs did when 
they achieved it in 1782. eveoEheless it is 
impossible for us to join the Home Govern- 
ment movement. Tbe reason is this. In 
every free representative government the 
majority rule; in Ireland the majority are 
Ronron Catholics : hence, if Ireland had fi'ee 
representatîve government, it would be ruled 
by Roman Catholics. The project under 
discussion is a Roman Catholic project, and 
its success would result in Roman Catholic 
ascendency. Ve wish our Ioman Catholic 
fcllow countrymen well, bnt they must excuse 
us from putting our necks under their feet. 

This objection dcmands the most respectful 
consideration, especially as Rev. Dr. LA- 
La, n a rccent able pamphlet, assures us 
that but for it ' every branch of the Reformed 
Church would vote for Home Rule.' * For 
* The Irish Crlsis. Hodges, Dubln : p. 19. 
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clerness' sake le us ke separaely the wo 
fessons on whieh i tests, riz., fln he presen 
is a Roman Catholic project, and that it 
would ]ead to Roman Catholic ascendency. 
The project, in its inception, is certainly 
not Roman Catholic. It is as Protestant in 
its origin as the movement of 1782. Pro- 
testants are its chief leaders, and havc its 
chief direction. It is notorious that the 
Catholic Episcopacy bas hot as yet approved 
of it. Moreover, the Association has declared 
the repudiation of Religious Ascendency to 
be one of its fundamental rules, and it priuts 
this repudiation on every card of membership. 
Mr. Bç goes so far as to suggest that any 
question involving such ascendency should 
be placed out of the jurisdiction of the Irish 
Padiament. In fact, there is no conceivable 
sense in which it is true that the project, quâ 
project, is Rolnan Catholic. 
As toits success resulting in Roman Ca- 
tholic ascendency, I submit that the syllogism 
above stated fails by its first premiss. It 
is not trte that in a fi'ee representative 
government the majority rides down the 
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duor]ty. No 1,olitieo-l,ldlosol»ldc uthofity 
warrants such an assumption. On the con- 
trary, such an assumptiou s diametrically 
opposed to the first prncplcs ofreprescntative 
govermncnt. It is of the very essence of 
civil ]iberty tha.t the majority should .hot ride 
down thc miuoritv, it is the very pride of 
e l e, cnt,ttx e. government that the rights of 
minovities are proteeted. It is the vey glory 
of politied philosolly to make itelligenee, 
education, aud lwoperty, of more weight in 
s«cial aflhil's than mere ' eount of heads." If 
this tssumption were true, ll civilised eom- 
munities wouhl be debarred ri'oto represen- 
ta.tive institutions, beea«se in ail eivilised 
eommunities religious opiuions differ in 
e«lual proportions. 
But it may he rçoined that this i only 
vhen t.hin's ,,'o right  wlmt ifthev go Wl'On 9 
In this world anything nmy go wrong; and 
any l»olitieal institution may be abuse& The 
going oEong in this case is a. da.nger to be 
guarded against. But is it a dans'er for ]rish 
Protestants to tremble at ? Like other people, 
]rish Protestants haxe their fiudts; but we 
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]rave yet to learn that a tendcncy to trmnb|c ]s 
amongst these ihults. I submit that if ever 
there were a case in whieh men of sense and 
spirit might be relicved ri'oto reasonablc appre- 
hension, this i's one. Counting nem'ly a third 
of the whole Irish eOlnlmmity, possessed of 
nine-tenths of its territorial wealth, dowel'ed 
with nearly all its al'istoera.tie tank, havilg 
had a lollg ' stm't' of their fellow-eoultrylnen 
in every profession, in everv trade, in the 
whole race of life, possessed of the thousand 
adva.ntages whieh Rrow out ofassul'ed position 
and aneestl'al wealth and traditional culture 
and hel'editary refilmment--fin' such a body 
to tremble at taking the eOllllllOll l'isks of 
free eitizenshil» would be stl'ange indeed. I 
know my Protestant fellow-eountl'ylnel too 
well to believe that, when the issue is ttil'ly 
put, the)" will take the inglorious alternative, 
and nervously renounee the rights of ri'ce 
eitizens in order to eling to the skirts of an 
alien dominaney whieh their fathers rejeeted 
nearly a hundred years ago. Ra.ther, I be- 
lieve, they will lmt to themselves Dr. Laxa- 
:e's shrewd question : ' Are the interests of 
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Irish Protestants so dear to England as we 
suppose them to be ?' and give the right 
answer to the 'query' which the most illus- 
trious thinker who ever wore their lavn ad- 
dressed to all his fellow-citizens :--' Do you 
hot inhabit the same spot of earth, breathe 
the saine air, and live under the saine Govern- 
ment ? Why, then, should you not conspire 
in one and the saine design to promote the 
common good of your country ?' * 

Oljection XI. 
Some Irish Catholics say: In principle we 
are with you. The desirableness of self- 
government for a civilised community is 
clear. Its desirableness for Ireland is what 
we have always maintained. Our fitthers 
struggled for it through all fortunes. It is 
one of the deepest wishes of our own hearts. 
,Ve are nearly all expressly and personally 
pledged to it since O'CONNELL'S time. Catho- 
licity and ationality bave always been asso- 
ciated in the past ; it wotfld be the xvorst of 
all misfortunes to have them disassociated in 
 Bishop Berkeley's Irish Queri,[, p. 10. 
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the future, lgeverthelcss, we must hold aloof 
from the I-IOME GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION. We 

don't like it, or its leaders, or its ways. It 
has raised the question of sclf-government 
inopportunely. We were engaged at thc 

Education Question, and had it in fair course of 
settlement, when the public mind was dis- 
traeted and the popular force divided by the 
Home Government proposais. The originators 
and leaders of the Association are Protestants, 
and we don't quite trust sueh originators or 
leaders ; espeeially in this instance, when we 
have reason to suspect that their ehiefobjeet is 
to spite 3Ir. GLADSW0NE for having donc us jus- 
tiee in the Chureh and Land Questions. More- 
over, its result might be a revival, more or less, 
of Protestant Aseendeney. Sec how the Catho- 
lies are dealt with in some of the Catholie 
cantons of Switzerland where Protestants have 
been allowed to take the lead in publie afthirs. 
,Ve wish out Protestant fellow-eitizens well; 
but they must excuse us ri'oto plwing their 
little game, and letting them slip baek under 
a new pretext to their old position of politieal 
aseendency. 
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This objection also delnands the most re- 
spectful considerat.ion; cspccially as it is 
tolerably certain that but for it nearly every 
Catholic in Ireland would be for Home Rule. 
It turns on three points : (1) the opportune- 
ness ofthe proposal; (2) its Protestant origin ; 
(3) the danger of a revived Protestant poli- 
tical ascendelmy. 
(1.) As to the opportuneness of the pro- 
posal : I must adroit for myself tllat I would 
bave preferred its postponelnent until the Edu- 
cation Question had been settled. Vhatever 
concerns the souls of men is of more import- 
ance t.han any temporal concern whatever. 
Even as regards political affairs, it is true, as 
[r. [/LL expresses it, that 'the worth of any 
State is the wooEh of the individuals compos- 
ingit.' If Irish men and women were reared 
without faith in God, or hope of heaven, or 
charity to man, Irish Nationality would be 
worthless and the fiture of out country dark 
indeed. 
Freedom cornes from God's right hand, 
And needs a godly train, 
'Tis righteous men can make out land 
A nation once again. 
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It is, however, Olle thing to put forwm.d a 
1)roposal, (luire another thing to deal with it 
when it has been put forward and bas actually 
' eolne to the front' for publie discussion and 

parliamentary settlement. In the practieal 
affairs of life one cannot havc everything 
one's OWll Wtt)'; olle nlust only deal with 

questions as they arise, each on its merits. If 
the merits of the Home Government pro- 
posal be tts elear as most h'ish Catholies 
adlnit them to be, I sublnit that its oppor- 
tuneness or inop1)ol'tuneness is a marrer of 

minor inportanee. As regards educational 
interests, 1 submit that no course eould be so 
injurious as that of ereating a ttetitious an- 
tagonism between them and the aneient 
national instinets of the Ii'ish pcople. This, 
in thet, is the very ' gaine' of those who are 
antagonists both of Irish self-government and 
of h'ish edueational fi'eedom. 'Vait.,' they 
whisl)er , ' until those interests are set elashing ; 

then you will see "wigs on the green ;" alld 
after that there will be no more heard of 
either of these erotehets.' I submit that there 

is no reason for such " " and that it 
antagonlSln, 
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would indeed be playing the gaine of out op- 
ponents fo create if. Freedom of legislation 
and fi-eedom of education are two distinct, 
but hot contradictory, proposais ; nlost Irish 
Catholics are in favour ofboth; no policy could 
be so bad as that which would tend fo tender 
one incompatible with the othcr. If can be 
no injury to Irish Catholics that many dis- 
tinguished and influential Protestant gentle- 
men are preparcd fo advocate one of the 
interests dcarest to their hearts, although they 
do hot advocate the other. If ever there 
were a case for ' agTeeing to diffcr' this seems 
fo be one. 
Moreover, every practical politician knows 
that, if the Education Question is to be settled 
in the Imperial Parliament, the likelihood of a 
scttlement in accordance with Irish opinion 
is indefinitely, though hOt directly, increased 
by the imminency of the I-Iome Government 
proposal; while, if if is fo be sett!cd in an 
Irish Parliament, Irishmen will have no rem 
ditfieulty in eoming to an understanding with 
each other about it. 
(2.) As to the origin of the Home Govern- 
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ment proposal, I submit that a good thing is 
not rendered bad by Protestants proposing it, 
and that as to this particular proposfl it 
would never bave a chance of success unlcss 
the Protestants of Ireland, to a large extent, 
supported it. That they might one day do 
so was the hope of some of the noblcst hcarts 
Irish Catholicism ever possesscd; now that they 
are disl)osed to do so shall we coldly turn 
away fi'om them ? Are we to desert out own 
old fiag of nationality bccause otu- fellow- 
countrymen join it ? This would be uttcrly 
absurd, inconceivably unworthy. Irish Catho- 
lics say rather to cvery 
 . . Irish-born man, 
If you're to Ireland true 
We heed hot race, nor creed, nor clan 
We've hands and hearts for you. 
As to the alleged 'imperfection of motive,' 
I submit that we must judge others as we 
claire tobe judged ourselves--not by imputed 
motives, but by words and deeds. As to the 
government of thc Association, if there be 
any preponderance of Protestant influence, it 
secms due to those who so generously came 
forward to asist in the national work, and it 
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was confert'cd by thc ri'ce votes of a consti- 
tuency more thym thrce-fourths Catholic. 
]Iorcovcr, thc Association is itselfonly provi- 
sional, and in duc lime will be de'eloped on a 
wider basis, when all legitimatc influences will 
havc their duc veight in ifs working and 
direction. 
(3.) It is, of course, conccival)le that, as 
happcned in somc Swiss Cantons and sonle 
Continental Statcs, the Catholic nljority 
might so fr ucglect its civic duties, and 
abncgtc its ci'ic rights, as to allow a lrotes - 
Cant asccndenc). But this is hot lilely to 
occur in Ircland. Whte-er be thc faults of 
]:rish Cafholics, iudifii'ece to public interests 
and deprcciation of ci'ic righfs al'e hot 
amongst theln. It would be puerile for Irish 
Catholics to asl Englisllmen to govern fhcm, 
lest, if Ireland wcrc ri'ce, their lrof.estant fel- 
low-coulltr'nlen should get the better of 
thcln. 
For both Irish Catholics and Irish lrotes - 
tants hlr. hI(UnE'S carnest counsel is wisc : 
' Be tolerant of each other; nakc fait allow- 
ance for prejudices of birth, class, creed, and 
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education. Learn fo think more of each 
other than of any other people. You were 
born on .hc saine soil. ¥ou own the saine 
land as your mothcr. Bc proud to make any 
sacrifice, othcr than that of principle, fo dis- 
arm hostility and bl'ing about good feeling. 
Thus you will lay the foundation of that 
union whieh is strength and tbrce and power 
and success in all lawfifl undertakings.' 

Ol:]ect i<), XIL 
The true ground of objection to the Federal 
proposal is hot that it is ultra-Catholic or 
ultra-Protestant, for it evidently is neithel', 
but that it is ultra-revolutionarv. Consider 
the rimes in which we live and the danger 
that threatens ail eivilised soeiety. While 
we are discussing politico-philosophic ". " s 
and arguing out petty difficulties, run REVO- 
UTO is gaining ground. It is enrolling 
thousands in everv civiliscd land. It is 
preaching ifs doctrines in all tongues. 
bas its newspapers in most continental 
capitals. It threatens India with one hand 
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and Ireland with the other. It nearly burned 
Paris. It fi'ightens London. It domnates 
in Rome. It cnlists in its service the prosti- 
tuted beauty of woman and the prostituted 
genius of man. It is armed with dlgger and 
torch, and pistol and poison. On its banners 
are the terrible mottoes : ' Lust is 1,wful; ' 
' Property is robbery ;' ' Ass,ssination is 
justfiable,-' ' the tible is an imposture ,'- 
' tbe Church is  swindle ;' ' God is a myth.' 
Fortunately it is, as yet, almost unknown in 
Ireland. Iut its latest more is stid tobe fo 
take advantage of Irish dis,ffection in order 
to introduce itself here. Remember that the 
founder of the Inter»atioale is the son of 
a Cork peasant,* and tlmt itis hot long since 
tbe Em2»ire Cltseret was proposed to be 
set up in Cork by the redoubtble CL[SEEW 
himself. As I write ' an illustrious member' 
of the Society is announced to bave taken up 
his residence in Dublin. In view of such 
d,ngers how can you ask us to f,vour any 
democratic movement, to loosen the bonds 

 Les Mystères de $ternatwnaIe (Paris: E. Dentu), p. 
29 et seq. Qaoted in Dublin Rc,iew, October 1871. 
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of empîre, to attorn to the mob, to make 
fi-iends vith the Fenians ? This is rather a 
time for all vho love order, society, civiliza- 
tion, and religion to close their ranks, to 
resist all dcmocrtic tendcncics, and to decline 
to lmve anything to do with the insurrec- 
tionary and the disloyal. 

I submit that this objection is founded on 
a miseoneeption both of the state of the case 
and of the n,ture of the Federl proposal. 
It mistakes the nature of the case in over- 
looking the faet th,t the presen condition of 
Irebmd eonstitutes in itself the 'proximate 
occasion' for eommunistie tempt,tions and 
the ehoieest gound for eommunistie eon- 
spiraey. I is beneath the shadow of great 
centralizations tlmt Cmmunism grows. It 
is on chronic discontent it thrives. Political 
abuses are its provender. If you be a fi'iend 
of the Commune, by a.ll means stick up for 
over-centralization ; rcsist reform; perpetuate 
abuse ; let property lean on alien domination : 
let religion be set at feud with nationality- 
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let disaffection canker the hearts of the 
people; and let the conviction grow in the 
minds of the most sober, cool-headcd, and 
cultivated citizens that Government is lnaldng 
a mistake, nd that the popular discontent is 
not without a cmse. But if you hate Com- 
lnUnism, alter the state of fitcts which give it 
a chance; remove the abuses which may 
serve as its fiflcrum; let property lean on 
right; let religion and nationality go hand- 
in-hand; lnke popula.r feeing the fi'iend, 
not the foc, ofthe eolnmonwealth : remove dis- 
eont.ent by removing its cause ; and seeure for 
Governlnent the honest approval ofall capable 
and eultivated eitizens. There is no service 
to order so judieious as that of antieipating 
the revolutionary violence whieh respeets no 
right, by the wise eonstitutional development 
whieh permits no wrong. 
Again: the objeetiol mistakes the nature 
of the Fedel'al proposal in overlooking the 
faet that it is eonservative rather than 
demoeratieeonstruetive, not destructive. It 
proposes to conserve aneient rights and 
loeal institutions, to le, store 'a pillar to the 
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Empire,' to build .n bulxvark tgainst revolu- 
tion. In Switzerland, as we have seen, the 
Commune labom's for ecntralization, ¢lc 
fi'iends of order for Home Rule. In France 
the best men of all parties coneur in thinking 
that over-eentralization was ¢he g'reat error 
ofthe Empire, and in seeking to remedy it by 
the establislnnent of departmental eommils. 
In the eoml)liea*ed problem of Austrian 
(Cisleithan) polities the only thing very 
elear is that the Conserva¢ives work for 
Home Rule, the ultra-Iiadieals for eentraliza- 
tion. E verywhere it is well understood by 
sound politieians that where the conditions 
for he Federal arrangement exist it is, as Mr. 
Frmnas sws , 'a source of streng¢h and t 
bond of union;' that Elnpires are safest 
when, as De TOCQUnWLE says of the United 
States, every eitizcn feels th¢tt in defending 
the Union he is defending the independenee 
and prosperity of his own eommunity, and 
that it would be as wise for an admiral, before 
going to battle, to erowd ail his guns and 
eoneentrate ail authority into one ship, as it 
is for allied eommunities in a rime of danger 

M 
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to centralizc power in oue Stte and leavc thc 
sistcr communitics disorganizcd, dissatisficd, 
and untrincd in thc hal)its which gTOW OUIy 
'ith sclf-rcliance and self-government. 
As to the Fcnians, thcy, li]e all mcn, are 
cntitled to justice; and it is thc barcst justice 
to say that wc bave hOt a tittlc of evidcucc 
idcntit-ig thcm vith thc athcistical, incen- 
diary, 1)rc(lato3, and liccntious ' Revolution' 
of continental Europe. On the contraT, 
thcrc is cvcry rcason to bclicve tht thcy havc 
lept themsclves clcar of it. Thc most dtring 
of them have rcpudiated if with scorn. In 
truth (as lr. ]UTT well points out*), there is 
no people on erth less disposed to ultrtt 
dcmocracy than the Irish. Their traditional 
tcndcncies and their inmost instincts are all 
the othcr way, and point to respect for ranl, 
authority, the family and religion. How sad 
to let such instincts bc pervcrtcd! How wise 
to develop them as only justice and fi-eedom 
can ! 
As to' attorning to the rabblc,' it is a phrse 
I rcpeat with rcluctance. ]y all meaus with- 

 Fede»'allsm, pp. 64, 102. 
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stand the pcople when they are wrong; but 
what is the scnse of withstanding thcm whcn 
they arc right ? A disposition to dcspisc out 
fellow-countrymcn is hot ont fo be cultivated. 
Supercilious kid-glove patriotism was nevcr 
worth much ; and it is ncarly qttitc worthlcss 
now. We bave all smiled at thc story of the 
Nunster pcasant who, having cmigrated to 
Canada, on being asked how he would vote, 
answered : Agalnst the Government of course ! 
The aristocratie or dilettante 'irreeonei- 
lables,' who are never at case unless they are 
ol>posed to the people, eomlnit a blunder lcss 
exeusable and more absm'd. 
As to ' untying the bonds of Empire,' no- 
thing of the sort is proposed. The lnaterial 
seeurit.ies would remain as they are. The 
moral ties would be indefinitely strengthened. 
' Under an Irish Government we would in 
seven years beeolne more identified with 
England than we have in seven eentm'ies of 
oppression.' * 
But ean we join a movement in whieh the 
disloyal appear to have merged their elaims ? 
 " Fede-ralism, &c. p. 76. 
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Certainly. It was the highest aspiration of 
the most generous statcsmanship that with 
the disposition to do justice by eonstitutional 
mcans confidence in sueh means might bc 
rcstored, and the pursuit of ends eompatiblc 
with the eonstitution rencwed. This aspira- 
tion has bcen realiscd with unexpceted rapi- 
dity. Is it now proposed to rcrcl'se the lcsso, 
to bid thc pcople be hopelcss of the constitu- 
tion, to eonvinee thcm that the existence of 
the Empire is ineompatille with civil libcrty, 
to teaeh thcm that though their rnlcrs ean be 
stirred to tremendous aetivity by the merest 
1)riek of insurrcction, thcy arc incxorablc in 
their resistanee to eonstitutional cfibrts, how- 
ever enthusiastie, reasonable, or widcly sup- 
ported ? 
But this spirit of liberty is dangerous and 
liable to pcrversion ? No doubt. Ifwe would 
know what politieal institutions most tcnd to 
avert the danger and prevent the perversion, 
let us hear it taught in the wcighty words of 
ttEt¢a: GaT : ' Do you hot put out thc 
spirit of liberty when you destroy the organ, 
eonstitutional and eapaeious, through whieh 
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that spirit may 1oc safcly and discrcctly con- 
vcycd ? What is the cxccllcncc of our con- 
stitution? Hot that it pcrforms prodgcs, 
and prevents thc loirth of viccs which arc in- 
scparalolc ri'oto hmnan nature, but that it pro- 
vidcs an organ n whch thosc viccs may 
1)lay and evaporatc, and through which the 
humours of socicty may 1)ass withont 1)rcying 
Ul)On thc vitals, l'arliamcnt is thc 1oody 
whcre thc wholc intcllcct of thc conntry may 
bc collcctcd, md whcrc thc spirit ot" lntriotism, 
of liloerCy, and of amloitiou, may ct undcr 
Chc conCrol of that intcllcct, and undcr thc 
chcck Oflmlolicity and observation. 13ut if once 
Chcsc virtues or dcfccts werc forccd to act in 
sccrct conclavc or in dark divan, thcy would 
producc, hot opposition but, conspiracy.'* 

Obj«ctiot XIII. 
What Ireland really wants is not political 
dcvclol)mcnt , or cvcn social dcvclopmcnt, 
but industrial devclopment. For such dc- 
vclopment capital is necessary. This capitl 

» Grattan's Slaeeches, p. 327. 
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Cml be expccted only fi'om England. 
disassociatc yoursclvcs from those 
capital you desire ? 

Aswer. 
No such disassociation is proposed. A mau 
is hot said to disassoeiatc himself fi'om his 
neighbour by managing without interferenee 
the aNtirs of his own household. Besides, 
English capittl is wisely eosmopolitan. It 
invests as readilv in Russia as in Canada. It 
goes fi'eely wherever it is likely to eome baek 
with profit. It seeks hot politieal subser- 
vieney, but a good investment. Indeed, sueh 
subservieney deters rather thm attraets it: 
it rigbtly eonsiders it 'un-English.' The 
promised influx of English capital was one of 
the great argmnents for the union : we have 
waited for it seventy yetrs, and it has hot 
corne, or shown any signs of eoming. If it 
ever eome it will be beeause of the conviction 
that it will be safely and profitably employed. 
Shrewd men of business button their poekets 
to Vest-British 'lflarney.' Moreover, it is 
doubtfifl whether we want English capital at 
all. Disabetiot to eentrMized rule and dis- 
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trust in the kuowledge and intentions of their 
rulers induce our pcoplc to hoard in banks 
and stockings, or takc to forcign couutrics, 
more than would be rcquired for all our 
industrial pUl]»OSCS. If wc bc wisc some 
fitturc historian will tcll ' quam cito libcrtttc 
recuperath respublica crcvit.' 

Objection XIV. 
This new agitation is disappointing to 
English statesmen. It seems to say that thc 
policy of equal justice is insufficicnt to disarm 
distffcction. Immediately aftcr the Imperial 
Parliament has labourcd most strcnuously to 
do justice to Ireland it is ungratefiflly told 
that it is incompctcnt to rulc Ircland at all. 
Just as Mr. CxLADSTONE bas achicved two im- 
mense reforms ho is coolly informcd that 
unless somcthing fro" ga'eater be donc Ircland 
will noyer be content. 

The objection begs the question. The 
very issue is whether equal justice can be 
said to be donc to Ireland while she is refused 
that control of her own internal affairs with- 
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out which a distinct civilized community, 
according to Sir GEOnGE GnEY, 'is never 
ciflcr prospcrous or content.' The Imperial 
Pal'liament is to be thanked for two acts of 
justice: there may possibly be reasons for 
rcfising a third ; lmt thc concession ofthe two 
ibrmcr is no such rcason. 
As fo gratitude, ¢hcre is rcally a very 
gcncral apl)rccia¢ion in h'cland of thc labours 
of thc Sessions 1868-69-70, a rcvivcd confi- 
dence in Govcrnmcnt, a rcncwcd belief in thc 
cfficicncy of constitutional action, a subsi- 
dcnce of revolutionary propaganda: but to 
cxpcct any exultant popular gratitude would 
be absm'd. Thc pcoplc wish for oac thing : 
thcy got anothcr ; how expcct thcm to exult? 
As to sligqting ¢he Imperial Parliamcnt, it 
was dccmcd no slight to rclieve it of thc iutcr- 
nal affidrs of Canadawhy decln it a slight 
to rclievc it of thc internal aflgirs of hland ? 
As to Mr. GL.STO>'E, ho is remarkable 
beyond any statesman of his agc for openness 
to rceeive impressions, readiness to reeonsider 
opinions, and power of q)i)l'eciatilg and 
assilnihtting adverse views. How noble for 
lin to (.omplete his gl'ct work of justice 
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and reconciliation! It may be that the 
Fcdel'al view is not so unf«milim" to his milid as 
his more reeent utteranees would indieate. In 
his memorable speeeh on the Address in 1866 
he expressed himself as follows. The words 
were spoken without any referenee to the 
Federal proposal, but they indieate an apprc- 
eiation of the fitets whieh appear to justify 
it. ' For lny own part, I will only say that 
I eonsider we are a united peoplc, with a 
eomlnon government, with a eolnplete politi- 
cal incorporation. But we are also a United 
Kingdom, ruade up of three nations, welded 
politieally into one, but neeessarily, and in faet, 
with many distinctions of law, of usage, of eha- 
raeter, of history, and of religion. In eireum- 
stanees sueh as these there are eommon ques- 
tions, whieh must be administered upon prin- 
eiples eommon fo the whole Empire--ail those 
questions in whieh the interests of the wholc 
overbear and swallow up the interests of the 
parts. But there are lnany other ques- 
tions with regard to whieh in England, Seot- 
land, and Ii'eland, that interest whieh is 
espeeially English. Seoteh, or Irish predomi- 
lmtes over that whieh is eommon, and with 
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regard fo the questions fidling within this 
category we ought fo apply fo Ireland the 
saine principles on which we act in the two 
othcr countrics, and lcgislatc for them accord- 
ing fo thc vicws of the lnajority of the pcople 
of that country.' * 

Objection XV. 
The Fcderal system is, after all, a clmnsy 
a.nd antiquated one. It is suitcd only to 
comnmnities in the less advanced stages of 
social progress. Thc movement ¢owards it 
is reactionm'y. The tendency of the age is 
towards centralization. Vhy ask us to go 
back while tll the world is going forwm'd ? 

This objection has been put tbrwm'd so 
oftcn that its merc repetition forces it on the 
mind. But, I find no warrant for it in prin- 
eiple or in faet. So far froln the system 
being clulnsy, Nf. FaEMN pronounces it 
* Nansard, Part I., 1866. See also Ir. CSE NOE'S 
eloquent and trenchant pamphlet, Wlty is Ireland lrrecocilable ? 
(London : Burns, Oates & Co.) 
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'the most finished ,nud m'tificial production 
of political ingcnuity,' * and Mr. MLL tcachcs 
that whcrc the conditions for Fcdcral union 
exist ' their multiplication is alwa)-s a benefit 
to the world.'î- So far ri'oin being rcac- 
tionaT, we havc secn that Mr. L.x'( holds it 
to be ' that towards which civiliscd and cdu- 
«atcd socicty is naturally tcnding.',¢ Lattcrly, 
indccd, thcre has bccn a tcndcncy towal'ds 
ccntl'alization ; but the best thnkcrs in all 
countrics apl)car to concur with the best 
practical statcslnen in dceming this latter 
tcndcncy one lot to be cncouragcd, but 
to be resisted. Vhatevcr may bc said of thc 
distinguished Presidcnt of the Poor Law 
Board, ho cannot be truly set down ,us  re- 
actionary politician : yct, addrcssing his con- 
stituents the other day at Halifitx, ho is rc- 
ported to bave reprobated this latter tendcncy, 
and declared himself in iivour of' summoning 
into lift the local govcrnmcnt of the country 
which modern rimes and lnodern civilization 
lmve allowed to fall into dccay,' ad of ' the 
 Ilist. F«d. Goe., p. 3. " Rep. Gov., p. 128. 
++ Notes, &e. p. 27. 
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1)romotion of thc habits, faculty, and prctice 
of loctl sc]f-govcrnmcnt, in which fl] intelli- 
gent tmd thinking mcn of all parties arc 
agrced to bc]icve.' Mr. STANSFELD spoke 
wîthout rcfcrcnce to Ircland or to thc Fedeml 
systcm ; but his testilnony is thc more valu- 
able for bcing incidcutal and involuntary. 
However, it needs no marshflling of autho- 
rities to show that the system under which 
the Unitcd States, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
orway flourish, and which bas becn ltttely 
adopted in Australia, Cnada, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and the new Germanic 
Empire, cannot be justly charttctcl'iscd as 
mtiquated or reactionary. 

Objection XVI. 
In thc 1)rcccding pages much ilnportancc 
has bccl l'ightly ttttachcd to thc teachings of 
Mr. ]h and Mr. F:M.. /ow, both thcsc 
authoritics bave dcclttrcd against thc system 
ibr which this work is a plca. Mr. [ILL 
CXl)rcs,ly dcclttrcs tlmt 'any ibrm of Federal 
union bctwccn Grcat Britain and Irclttnd 
would be msatisiitc:ory while it lasted, and 
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would end either in tot,l conquest or in com- 
plete sep,ration,'* ,nnd that t.he conditions of 
fitness whieh he lays down for succcssfill 
Federation do hot exist in Irelaud.- Mr. 
FREEAN expressly says, 'that no one couhl 
wish to cut up out Unitcd Kingdom into  
Federation, to invest English counties with 
the rights of Ameriim ,tatcs, or even to 
restore Scotland and Ircland to the quasi- 
federfl positions which they held bcfore their 
respective unions,' and tlmt Fedcralism is in 
its place when it appenrs in the form of closer 
union between elements which were distinct, 
hot when it dividcs mcmbers which lmve 
hitherto been more closely united.§ 

Thcse eminent authorities appear to bc 
averse to the proposal under discussion. Their 
opinions arc of grcat weight. It would bave 
been inexeusably uncandid hot to lmve stated 
these adverse opinions. It would be extremely 
umvise hot to consider thcm. But no two au- 
 Egland atd Ireland, p. 35. 
 Re2rese.ntatise Go.st., p. 124. $ Hist. Fed. Gos., p. 90. 
§ Ibid. p. 108. 
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thorities, however eminent, can be considercd 
as final on such a question. If I mistake hot, 
they would bc the first to disclaim a pretension 
to set asidc by their mere d[cta the wishes and 
claires ofa grcat community, chcrished through 
long agcs, and cxisting now in uuabatcd vigour. 
Besicles, whcn these d[cta wcre pronounccd 
the issue was hot formally raiscd. Evcn thc 
grcatcst judicial authoritics arc to be rclied 
on, hot for thcir incidcntal uttcrances, but for 
their final judgmcnts on subjects rcgularly 
brought fo issue. If it wcre hot prcsuml)tuous 
to enter into disputation with Mr. MILL, one 
might, I think, show that the conditions of 
fitness for Federal government which he lays 
down are amply fiflfilled by the circumstances 
of the case. Moreover, against the d[cta 
above quotcd are fo be set Mr. ML'S own 
d[cttm that ' eve T civilised country is entitled 
to settle ifs internal affairs in its own way, 
and no other country ought to interfere with 
its discretion; bccause one country, even 
with the best intentions, has no chance of 
understanding the internal affairs of another,'* 
 Letter ou the Westminster Election, April 17, 1865. 
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and his admission that ' Irishmen are suffi- 
cicntly nmncrous to canstitute a rcspccttblc 
nationality by thcmselvcs.'* As to çr. :FREE- 
AN'S observation, though it indicates a tcn- 
dency, it does hot pronomce any judgmcnt 
on the case in hand. It is hot now proposcd 
to restore Ireland to the quasi-fcdcral position 
shc hcld beforc thc Union ; no onc drcams of 
giving English countics the rights of Amcrican 
states; and the spêcial justification plcadcd 
for the prcscnt proposal is, that, by a fit adjust- 
ment of ]egislative and administrative powcrs, 
it will tend to form a botter understanding, 
and thereforc a closer union, betwccn elements 
which have alwtys been distinct, and which 
for centuries have been antagonistic. But if 
when the question is fairly raised these great 
authorities formally prouounce against the pro. 
posal undcr discussion, one can only regret the 
circumstance, avail of it to take precautions 
against possible contingencies, and console 
oncself with the bclicf that a case must be very 
strong indced which can be proved by the ad- 
missions of even its most eminent adversaries. 

' 1ge_p. Gov., p. 123. 
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Objection XVII. 
The progress of events has so weakeaed 
royal authority that, whatcvcr may havc been 
the case in O'CONNELL'S timc, it would 1)e ut- 
terly uusttb now to lct thc conncction betwecn 
the two countries dcpcn(l on ' thc goldcn liuk 
of tbc Crown.' Loyalty to thc Crown 
now no practical meaig excel)t acquiescencc 
in thc sovcrcigttty of thc Housc of Commons. 

The distinction bctwccn thc prcscnt 1)ro - 
posal and tlmt of O'Cott is prceisely this: 
tbat, ,hereas O'Co-,X'nL,'s did, thc present pro- 
1)osal docs uot, allow the connection betwccn 
thc two countrics to depend on 'the golde 
link of thc Crown.' Undcr the arrangement 
now under discussion ail the lmtterial secu- 
ritics for conncction will, as we htvc seen, 
remab untouched, md they will be enhanced 
by moral securitics which do hot exist now, 
nd can noyer exist undcr an arrmgemet 
with which no civilised community could be, 
or ought to be, contcnt. Thc sovereiguty of 
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the Impcrial Itouse of Commons for cvery 
Imperial purpose will continue absolu¢cly 
iml)aircd , and it will be s¢rengthcncd by bcing 
rclievcd ri'oto dctails ofIrish domestic arrange- 
ments which rcally do hot bclong ¢o it, and 
which bave becn only quite rccently imposcd 
upou it. 
Objection XVIlL 
Under the proposed arrangement the Iln- 
perial Parlialnent would be everything, the 
Irish Parliament ahnost nothing. Thc grcater 
assembly vould quite overshadow and domi- 
nate the lesser one, leaving it neither l'cal 
authority nor real dignity. Irish ari,,:tocracy 
would still seek the more splendid capital; 
Irish intellect would still seek the more splen- 
did arena. The Federal scheme may, indced, 
be a compromise more acceptable to England; 
but the simple restoration of the Parliament 
of '82 is the only thing worth having for 
]a'eland. 

I know that this view is shared by some 
Ia-ishmen of emineut services and position, 
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and I diffcr ri'oto thcm -ith rcluctance and 
with respect. 
In one point, at least, it appears to me to 
involve an crror, namcly in the supposition 
that undcr thc FcdcrM systcm thcrc is any 
subordination wlmtcver of thc Statc lcgisla- 
turo to the Impcrial ont. There is no such 
subordination, direct or indirect, exl)licit or 
virtual. Each is suprcme in its own sl)herc. 
' The State administration, within its own 
range, is carricd on as fi'ccly as if thcre were 
no such thing as  Union; the Federal ad- 
ministration, within its own range, is carricd 
on as frccly as if thcrc wcre no such thing as 
a separate state.' * 
It al)pears to me equMly erroneous to sup- 
pose tlmt the spherc of the Irish State legisla- 
tion would bc a narrow or unimportant one. 
Ve bave scen the range of subjccts in which, 
according to Federal principles, it would be 
supreme.T It wotld, in tiret, possess the ad- 
ministration of all the affairs of the Irish 
community, cxcepting only its share of im- 
 Freeman, Hist. _Fed. Gov. Co.n. 1 o. 11. lIill, R,_,I». Got'., p. 
125. Feder«-dist, lqo. 9. 
af See ,nte, p. 13. 
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pcl'ial, fbrcign, or colonial transactions. As a 
lnatter of eolnparison, its sl)here wouhl be tltr 
the n tore ilnportant to Ircland and to evel'y 
h'ishnmn than that of Imperial Pm'liamcnt. 
I submit t, hat it is hOt likely t, lmt Ii'ishnen of 
real lnm'k would eonsider it more honom'abh' 
to give an occasional vote on a question of 
foreign policy or colonial mhnhistratimt than 
to take part in the legislature and admhds- 
tration which wouhl have thc exclusive, imle- 
pendent, and sovereign control of the intenml 
affairs of their own country. Even Lord 
Lah'SDOWXE adlnitted that under the Federal 
arrangement the Irish Parliament would be 
likely to inelude' the best lnen in the country.'* 
Again, whatever s 1 ccal advantage lnight 
accrue from the adoption of the arl'angement 
of '82 it would have this disadvantage, that it 
would reduee Ireland to the position of a 
eolony. Under it, as Mr. BçTT shows,} Ire- 
land had no voice in the lnaking of 1)eaee or 

war, no slmre in the management of the 
Colonies, no control over the army o1" navy, 
no part in international affairs; and even 
* Speeeh af Kenlnare, Septelnber 1871. 

af l"c,_l,_'r,d[sm, p. o, 
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Irish bills had tobe submitted fo the English 
t)rivy Council and certified under the Great 
Seal of England before they became law. 
Under the true Fedcral system Ircland would 
possess a full proportionate sharc of influcnce 
in questions of peace and wm', and in all in- 
ternational, colonial, military, and naval 
afIairs; and no English Iinistcr or Privy 
Council would have the slightest jurisdiction 
over ber internal affairs. Vhy should h'ish- 
men prefer the less indcl)cndent , lcss dignified, 
and less influential position ? 
Again, ]7 submit that in effecting  new 
setflement of the relations betwecn the two 
countries, itis better to select a perfect than 
an imperfect type. The arrangement of '82 
was, as Lord BOUGI says, only an 'imper- 
fect' or 'improper' federation. Ircland's 
position, as lIr, tï'REEIAN says, WaS hot really 
Federal, but only' quasi-Federal ;' the arrange- 
ment bclonged to the class of 'lax confcde- 
racles' of which the late Gcrman BxD was 
a conspicuous, but hot cncouraging, example. 
I submit that it would now be better to revert 
to the true Federal type, so well settled by 
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great stateslnen, so xvcll studied by political 
philosophers, so well tcsted by long and 
variêd expcrience. It is ncarly always saler 
to deal with settlcd systems and to trcad 
beaten ways than to venturc on new and 
ahnost untricd combinations. Undcr the for- 
mer all educated lncn know w]mt thcy are 
about nd sec only what they fi»resaw ; under 
thc latter all would bc cxpcrimcnta], tenta- 
tive, thick set with pcrilous contingcncies. 
' lria lrila, via 
Agaia: the hapcrfcet dualism of '82 
subjcct to thc objection that, likc ail ilnpcr- 
fect things, itis apt to get out of ordcr. It 
nearly alwtys ends either in separation or 
centrlization. The Fcdcral systeln is ahnost 
the only onc which, as a mattcr of fact, bas 
enabled colnmunitios to pull togcther har- 
moniously while preserving for each the con- 
trol of îts domestic affairs. 
Lastly : the projcct ofimpcrfect dualism is so 
fraught with danger of separation that its con- 
cession by England nmy 5tirly be set down 
as amongst those things which are politically 
hnpossible. Great Britain will never consent 
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to separation or to anything leading fo it; 
and the most influential Irishmen of all classes 
share the English belief that it is best for 
both lslands to 'pull together.' On the 
other haud itis hoped that when the nmtter 
cornes to be understood, few Englishmen 
will be found so selfish as to objeet to Irish- 
men managing their own intcrnal affairs 
if it can be shown that such management is 
compatible with thc mity and integrity of 
the Empire ; and it is hoped that fcw lrish- 
men, however mueh and however rightly thev 
may objeet to separation, will be tbund so 
mean-spirited as to deelare themselves in- 
eompetent to transaet their own speeial 
business, under an old well-tried and wcll- 
settled politieal system whieh bas served 
similm" purposes tbr other eommunities rime 
out of mind, and under whieh some of the 
greatest of existing eommunities now flom'ish. 
For these reasons I sabrait that the objec- 
tion under eonsiderat.ion eannot be relied upon 
as an argument against the present proposal, 
and I aloi strengthened in this belief bv the 
thet that 3h'. I.}'NtLL lat'XT aud other emi- 
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rient gcntlcmcn who prcfer the arrangement 
of'82 havc wivcd their prcfercncc and givcn 
thc most wdual)lc support to thc prcscnt pro- 
posal as thc ncm'cst practicablc approximation 
to their views. 

Ol,ject [o   
How reeoneile the eo-ordinate jurisdietions 
of the two legislathms? ltow define their 
limits ? Itow arbitrate on their disputes ? 

Some writ.ers put these questions as if they 
were tmheard of novelties and as if their solu- 
tion were ilnposdble. But it is seareely 
neccssal'y to remind well-informed lllell t.hat 
they only indieate one of the problems with 
whieh the Fedel'al systeln is lnost familiar, 
and whieh it has satisfaetorily solved under 
the most Yauing eireulnstanees and in the 
most different rimes. 1 lmve antieipated the 
question and indieated the solution at p. 15.* 

Olj«ction A\: 
How is the Ilnpel'ial Pm'liament to 
ta.xes in h'eland for hnperial purposes ? 
*See also Mill, R«p. Go,'., p. 1;. 
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OEhis is also one of he oldest, eommones', 
and bes-se'tle(l problems whieh rise ou of 
the ederl sysem. R firs i was effeeed, 
both in Ameriea and Switzerland, by means of 
requisitions addressed to the State legis]atures 
by the Imperitl Congress. But this arrange- 
ment was hot round to vork. Sueh rcquisi- 
tions could on]y be can'ied into eflbct through 
orders issucd by thc local governlnents to o- 
eers appointed by them under the responsi- 
bility of thcir own Courts of Justice, and thus 
vcre often neglcctcd or but 'udgingly obeyed. 
In Amedca this eTor was happily pcrceived 
in the lifetimc of the grett statesmen who 
tbunded thc Republic and was visely rectified 
by them.* In Switzerland the saine rectifi- 
cation took place at  ltter period. The 
contra T plm is now the settlcd practice of 
Fcderal Statcs, and is deelned by all l>olitico - 
philosophic authorities essential to the well- 
VOl'king of tire system. Under this plan 
the powers and rights of the Imperial Pal'lia- 
 See Federali[, No. 89. De Tocqueville, i. 268. 
 Wheatvn, ltler»atl&al Ltttc, i. 68. Mill, E,. (¥t,t'., 125. 
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ment for all Imperial purposes would remain 
exaetly as they are nmv. Vithin the limits 
of its attributions it would make lavs binding 
every eitizen individually, to be exeeutd by 
its own offieers, and enforeed by its own 
tribmmls.* 'The rem diftbrence between 
thc two plans,' says Nr. FREEIAN, ' iS tlmt 
ont is a good, thc othcr a bad, way of 
accomplishing the saine objccts.' - ' The 
attributcs of congrcss,' says l'rofcssor BER- 
NARD,' ttl'(} thc saine under both plans- what 
was do,c was to make them real and effective 
by making them opcratc directly on thc 
peoplc of the States instcad of on thc Statcs 
themsclves.',  ' Vc cmmot,' says Mr. ]3UT, 
'propose with any chance of succcss a Fedc- 
ral constitution for Ireland without leaving 
thc Impcrial Parlianmnt the smne powcrs in 
this respect as thosc of Congrcss. § 

Ol!ect;on 
How is ti'ee trade o be maintained? 
Whag is to preveng the Irish Pm'limneng 

* Nill, Ibid. f Hist. Fed. Gov., p. 12. 
++ LcelUl'eS Oll Alnel'icmi ]Val'ç p. 69. § 'ederali'.m, p. 5ô. 
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ri'oto cstfldishhg diffcrcnthfl dutics, 
rc-adopting thc f(llacics oi e protection ? 

and 

So fir as the Ho[n GOVERNMENT ASSC)- 
('IATI(N is conccrned these as well as the 
othcr dctails wc havc been discussing m'e 
pcrfectly open qucstions. But the rule and 
practicc of the Fcdcral systcm arc clear. 
Ail CllStOlll dnties and gcncrM çradc l'Cgll- 
lations arc ruade and regulatcd by thc Fcderal 
Govcrnmcnt cxclusivcly.* Thc olOcctio,, 
thcrcIbrc, fiflls fo thc ground. 

Olj«ctio» A\X-II. 
lrchmd had a Pm'liament of its own. lts 
working resulted in a bloodr insurrection. 
It was so little prized that the h'ish sold it 
for a few titlcs and somc moncy. It is ab- 
surd to go baek fo wl,ere we left off in the 
last eentury and restorc rot institution which, 
admittedly, was unsound in principle, which 
workcd badlv in praetice, which was sohl as 

e Mill, Fol. ;:,r., p. 127. 
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a bmll)le by ont country, and which was 
abolishcd as a nuisance bv thc othcr. 

Ans?cet. 
Thc prcscnt proposal is hot onc fol' thc 
rcstoration of thc Parlimncnt of '82, but 
«luire a difibrcnt thing, nmncly, a Parliamcnt 
on thc Fcdcral principlc. Thc obicction is 
thcrcforc irrclcvant. 
For that mattcr I suppose no one wouhl 
dcsire to reeonstitutc as it was a Parlialnent 
lnost of whose Pecl'ages were givcn away fin" 
English services, more than hall of whosc 
Connnons werc returned as nOlninees 
close boroughs, and insidc whose poloEals no 
ont of the ereed of the peol)le eould enter. 
If an institution, so imperfcet in prineil)lc 
and so ill-eonstituted in faet, had worked 
badly, it would affol'd no argument whatcver 
against a Federal Pm'liament right in prin- 
eiple and properly eonstituted in faet. 
But, as it hapl)ens , thc Pm'liamcnt of '$2 
did hot work badly. Notwithstanding its 
detbets, it worked well on the whole. Con- 
tclnpOl'm»" authl'ities are ncarly Ulmnimous 
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on this point. In Lord t)LUNKET'S great speech 
of January 1800, he thus describes the pro- 
grcss of Ircland undcr thc Parliamcnt of '82 : 
' Hcr revenucs, ber tradc, hcr manufacturcs, 
prospercd bcyond the example of any other 
country of her extent. Vithin thcse 
ycars they advanccd with a rapidity astonish- 
ing even to herself.' Lord 1)LUNKET'S antago- 
nist, Lord CLE, in a pro-union paml)hlct 
quoted by (_JR.¢TT.çN, admitted that ' there is 
hot a nation on the habitable globe which 
has advanccd in cultivation and commcrcc, in 
agriculture and manuictures, with the saine 
rapidity in the smne pcriod.' 
A score of similar tcstimonies might be 
quoted to show that even this imperfect sys- 
tem of sclf-government workcd wcll. How 
nmeh better may we hope would be the work- 
ing of a better system 
As to the transaction by whieh its existence 
was terminated, it is admittedly ' t.ainted with 
fraud.' No prineiple ean be dedueed from 
swindle. You might 
man shotld never wcar a wateh beeause it 
happencd that he was once swindled out of 
an impcrfeet old tltmily time-pieee. 
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Finally, itis not accuratc to say that .hc 
Irish sold their Parliament. As to the Irsh 
peoplc, their voicc was against thc Union. 
But thc bulk of thc pcoplc wcrc hot rcprc- 

sented in thc nmtter at all. It was settled 
by the nominees of 'rotten boroughs' and 
thcir masters  a class hot remm'kable for 

purity of political princil)le in any country. 
Such pcoplc sold thclnselves, thcir rotes, and 
thcir influence at this period as readily in 
England as they did in Ireland. It would be 
equally fallcious in either case to round on 
this corruption an objection to parlialncntary 
institutions, or to the right of a civilised 
community to the control of its own aflhirs. 

Objection XXIII. 

Underlying the argument of the preceding 
pages, there runs an assuml)tion that the Irish 
community is in favour of this proposal. Now 
this assumption is an error. Vith a few excep- 
tions,the landed aristocracy, the gentry, and the 
Protestant clergy are against it. The Catholic 
clergy bave hot declared for it. The Orange- 
men bave declared against it. The Fenians are 
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not satsficd wit] t. Even tire Ho. GowRx'- 
,MENT ASSOCIATION isclf is hot unauimous i 
its çavour, and is ccrtainly vcry £tr from bchg 
unanmous as to thc dctals sugested by Mr. 
BUTT, or prescrbcd by politcal philosophy as 
csscntal to the rîgbt workin" of thc Fcdcra| 
system. In tïtct, nobody is in fivour of tltis 
proposal cxcept a fcw agitators in Dul,lin, thc 
mobs of a fcw citics set in motion by these, 
somc Membcrs of Parliament who want to 
kcep thcir seats tt a, ll sacrifices, and somc 
aspiring g'cntlcmen who want to becomc 
Members of I»arliament on ay terres. 

Answer. 
I havc hot in any place assumed tiret the 
lrish communit, y is in fitvour of this proposal. 
Vhat I lmvc assumcd is, tlmt the vast major- 
ity of Irishmcn a.rc in favour of civil liberty 
and self-government in some form. This is 
incontcstbly true. If therc bc any one poilt 
about which popular feeling is distinct, 
varying, enthusiastic, it is this. To a large, 
and daily incret,sing, extcnt the educated 
Ol,inion of cultivatcd men and the praetical 
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conclusions of men of busincss coincide on 
this point witb popular feeling. Indeed, pub- 
lic spirit should lmve sunk very low in any 
community, nay, individual self-respect should 
be sadly wanting, if it were otherwise. Itis 
difficult to conceive a civilized eommunity 
rcally declaring that itis incompetcnt to 
transact its own business, opposlng thc con- 
cession of civil libet.y to itself, and dcmand- 
ing its own subjcction as  boon. 
The reasonable dcsire for self-government 
in some form being thus clear, and this pro- 
posal being lnade as a means of legitimately 
md safely satisfying it, I have eonsidered the 
proposal on its merits and endeavoured to 
 dduee reasons in favour of its adoption. 
These reasons may be valid or invalid, bnt 
their validity or invalidity in no respect de- 
pends on 'eount of heads.' They might be 
of the most perfcet validity even though a 
score of persons had hot deelared for the pro- 
posal; they nfight be utterly invalid even 
though everybody eoneerned had adopted it. 
But, s a marrer of faet, the prineiple of the 
proposal has obtained a more general aeeept- 
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ance in Ireland than any political proposal of 
the last quaoEer of a century. It is well 
known that many of the leading gcntry are 
inclincd to it. The clergy, with fcw exceptions, 
view it fiwourably. Nost municipalities hae 
adhered to it. The people bave lmilcd it with 
enthusiasm almost everywhere. The Hon. 
Dvm PLU'ET, 3I.P., tclls us it will Mve, 
at least, seventy advocates in Parlimcnt art.er 
next election. Shrewd, sensible, wcll-informed 
non-politicians of all creeds md parties re 
entcrtaining it favourably. It has become an 
' ide of the dy' and corne fifirly 'to the 
ri'out' for public discussion aud parliamentary 
settlement. If there were a 2)lebiscite to- 
morrow in Ireland it would be adopted by a 
mjority of millions. 

Objection ,XLYI V. 
What Ireland needs is to be governed ri'oto 
without. The people are too unruly for liberty. 
They wrest every politictl privilege for evil 
ends. They condone ass,ssination and cheer 
the assassin. They sw,nllow ,ny nonsense if if 
be only flavoured with sedition. The Bishop 
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of WINCHESTER'S prescription indicates the only 
successful mode of dealing with Irishmen :- 
,f ced them wcll, trcat them well, and when 
they do wrong wallop them wcll.' 

Ali$wer. 
ço the very limited extent to whieh there 
is an)- bass of faet for this objection the fae 
is o be lamente& So far as any political 
privilege is perverted, or the iharihl crime of 
assasination deliberately eondoned, or any 
one believed to be an assassin apphmded, or 
nonsense with or without sedition swallowed, 
it is to be rcgretted ; the honour of Ireland is 
by so mueh tarnished ; the cause of progress 
and liberty is by so mueh retarded. But in 
what country eould the objeetor lire that he 
would hOt have to lament some sueh evils ? 
Not in England eertainly, for there the Shef- 
field assassins were applauded by the popu- 
lace, Oislm was patronized, G.atIU_aLDI lionized, 
POOK aequitted, BmaDAUCm tolerated, and 
blasphemous sedition again and again eheered 
by vast assemblages in the great square of the 
Metropolis. Are Englishmen prepared, on 
0 
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this aeeount, to ask Prince ]3sMhK to 
minister, (s surely none could so well as 
he,) the good Bishop's 1)olitieal 1)reseription ? 
If sueh evils do not disqualify one island for 
freedom, wly are evil tendeneies fitr less 
devclopcd held to disqualify the other ? 
Norcover, we must hot forget that the very 
existence of such evils, so fitr as thcy do exist, 
is an rgulncnt for civil liberty. To a coin- 
munity, as fo a mme, ubjection is a constant 
irritant. It sers litb ajar, cmbitters feud, 
kindles hate, intensitlcs passion, diminishes 
self-respect, and eheeks the growth of that 
self-eontrol whieh ean seareely exist without 
liberty. You persist in ruling Ireland on 
s)stem whieh ]ri.shmcl hatê; whieh (as 
sui,mit) eommon sense, experience, and poli- 
tieal philosoldy condemn; and then you 
open your eycs vith wonder that everything 
does hot go right. It is the very case of the 
advoeates of reform that under the 1)resent 
systeln things are prctt), cci'tain to go wrong. 
]dut remove the irritant, gis'e the country the 
fait chance whieh cvery eL'ilized eommunity 
l'equires, and let all abide thc result., if 
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history teaeh any one lesson more emphati- 
cally than another, itis the lesson that com- 
munities thrive with fi'cedom and dctcrioratc 
undcr subjcction. 
' A Parliamcut in Dublin,' wrote the S1)ec- 
tarot thc othcr day with clmractcristic acutc- 
ncss and ildrness, ' would put down agrrian 
murdcrs and conspircy with an iron hand, 
compared with which that of the Unitcd 
Par]imcnt is sort as vclvet.' 

Obj«ct io AL\" lç 
A fcw months ago sensible men of all 
parties in Irehmd werc inclining towards the 
Home Govermncnt proposal. But the vio- 
lence of ]anguage and conduct iudulgedin 
by somc of its supportcrs has turncd the tide 
of opinion against it. Vhatevcr individual 
inclinations or judgmcnts may be, self-respect- 
i ng men cannot identify thcmselves with un- 
reasoning violence of speech or conduct. 

Alswer. 
Of all objections to the Home Government 
proposal t.his is the one most fi'equently 
02 
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alleged in private conversation. It shows 
how intcmperatc advocacy nlay prç]ud]ce a 
cause But I submit that it is the most com- 
1)letely illogical and unreasonable of any. 
Indeed it bas hardly ventured to shov itse]f 
in print at all. It may do for after dinner 
dcba¢e, but the 'mornmgs rcflcction' is 
fttal toit. In thc first place every one 
admits that so far as the leaders of the more- 
ment are conccrned their a.dvocacy has beeu 
conductcd in the most concilia.tory spirit. 
Their mode of sl)eech and action have received 
gencrous prase even fi'om their most vehement 
adversaries in the English press. In the next 
place it must bc rcmembered that if such fasti- 
diousness as the objection implies were univer- 
sally îndulged, political lorogress would be- 
corne impracticablc. This is a question ofpoli- 
tics, hot of politeness. Intemperate a.dvocacy 
injures any cause; but tbe înjury is one which 
every cause has, more or less, to endure. Lastly  
I trust it is hot a.n ungenerous ' tu quoquc ' 
fo remark th,t, in this controversy at ]east, 
the chier sinners bave hot been amongst the 
1)opular ran]s. ]t is hot ri-oto tbe advocates 
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of the proposal have proceeded threats that 
proceedings which are at least constitutional 
lnnst be encountered by violence, and that 
the aspiration towm-ds fi-eedom, which is at 
least natura.1, must be cxtinguished 'in 
blood.' 

Objection ALYV. 
One of the ablest of English periodicals 
suggests the objection that the proposed 
system would give Irishmen the Government 
uot only of Ireland but of England. 

.AIIswY. 
This is a misconception of the Federal 
system and of the Home Government pro- 
posal. On the Fedcral plan Irish members 
would have nothing whatever to do with the 
internal affairs of England or Scotlaud, and 
would have only a propooEionate and co-or- 
dinate share in imperial, colonial, a.nd foreign 
affairs. 

Objectio.n A\VVL 
Another o-eat organ of public opinion 
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makes the contrary objection that  Fcdcral 
plan would reduce Ireland to the position of 
a colony. 

This objection is clearly an oversight. 
On the Fcdcral plan the relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland would be those of com- 
plote cquality. Each would manage Sel)a- 
ratcly thc affairs which concern itsclf only. 
Both would manage together thc affairs which 
conceru both. Surcly Massachusctts docs hot 
stand in the relttion of a colony to the 
American Union; or Berne fo Switzcrland ; 
or Norway to Swedcn ; or Hungary to Aus- 
tria; or Btvaria to Gcrmany. 

Objection AL¥ Vil. 
A political project to which even an advo- 
catc can statc twcnty-six plausible objections 
must, to say the least, be an objectiomtble 
proposal. 

Not at all. 

Ton thues as many plausible 
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objections might be raiscd to any political 
institution or arrangement whatsocver; nay, 
would certainly bc raised, if, like thc present, 
it werc a proposal mercly. It is easy enough 
to ovcrlook objections, or to pretend to mis- 
undcrstand thcm, or not to ttke the trouble 
to appreciate them, or so to state thcm 
that they almost answcr thcmselves, or to 
answcr them captiously o1" disingcnuously, or 
with Slal)-dash gcneralisttions. But no con- 
clusion is worth much which is thus arrived 
at. I tru.st my reader will bc botter pleascd 
that, having first clearly dcfined my own 
vicws, I bave cndeuvoured to study and al)- 
1)l.ecite thc vicws of evcry advcrsary, to state 
them as spiritedly and as thirly as I could, 
and to give to thcm thc full, patient, and 
cauticus considcration which cvcry lcgitimatc 
objection descrves. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Conclttsion. 

WE have now gone over the whole ground 
of the present controversy. I have endea= 
vourcd to stttc the proposal in 1)rinciple and 
to clucidate it in deta.il, to show that it is 
consistent with comlnon sense, with political 
philosophy and with the rcsults of the world's 
experience, to explain the practical advan- 
ttges which are expected from it, and to con- 
sider every legitimate objection to it. I have 
tl'ied to do this with the severe impaoEittlity 
of a philosophic student and the practicttl 
cmtion of one who htts some stake in the 
country. I trust I htve written no word, as 
I aih certain that I have entertttined no 
thought, unkind to tmy one concerned, or 
unjust to any section of the inhabitmts of 
thesc reahns. I hope I nmy lead some per- 
sons to thc conclusion at which, on a review 
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of thc whole matter, and a balance of all 
considerations, I have myself most sincerely 
arrivcd : thc conclusion, namely, that the re- 
adjustmcnt of thc relations bctwcen Great 
Britain and Ircland on thc Fcdcral plan 
would really bc advantagcous to both Islands. 
And I respcctfiflly submit thcsc pages as 
my contribution to a momentous controvcrsy, 
commenccd long agcs ago, continued in vari- 
ous ways through all changes of fooEunc, 
and now, I hopc, to bc satisfactorily settled 
at last: a controvcrsy in which, howcver it 
be scttlcd, are involvcd thc pcacc of my own 
dcclining years, thc prospects of my childrcn, 
the security of whatevcr my industry has ac- 
cumulated, the welftre of fcllow-countrymcn 
from cvery section of whom I havc rcccivcd 
lift-long favours, the safcty of England, to 
whom, with all ber faults, every educated 
man is a dcbtor, and thc prospcrity of Ire- 
land, hich all ber sons should, cach in his 
measure and according to his light, sincerely 
endeavour to promote. 

P 
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